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WHAT SORT OF EDUCATION IS REQUIRED FOR 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP? 


By Professor J. STANLEY GRAY 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


IN another publication’ the writer has 
attempted to show that American educa- 
tion is not appropriate for the type of 
citizenship necessary to perpetuate and 
further develop the principles of democra- 
tic government. We have been teaching 
people what to think—a type of education 
appropriate only for citizenship in an 
autoeracy. Where regal authority rests 
with the people, the people must think for 
themselves or run the risk of losing such 
authority. He who rules must solve the 
problems of ruling. While it is true that 
in America we have representative democ- 
racy and delegate the duty of solving 
problems of state to those elected for such 
purpose, yet only the people can judge 
whether or not the elected officials solve 
governmental problems properly. Democ- 
racy can not succeed unless the people are 
able to solve their own problems of gov- 
ernment. It is obviously the function of 
education to prepare the people for such 
duties of citizenship. The school is truly 
the cradle of democracy. 

Now, what sort of education is required 
to satisfy such peculiar demands? How 
can people be taught to think? What 
should be the procedure for educating for 
demoeratie citizenship? The answer to 
such questions must constitute the basic 


1J. Stanley Gray, Educ. Am. and Supv., April, 
1935, pp. 309-16. 


principles of American education. If 
democracy is to be preserved, the schools 
must educate our future citizens in such a 
way that they will be able to solve the 
problems of their own government. Edu- 
cation must be reconstructed with the 
demands of American citizenship as the 


guiding principle. 


I. WHAT Is THE NATURE OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING ? 

The process of solving problems of citi- 
zenship (or any other sort of problem- 
solving thinking) can be analyzed into a 
series of definite steps which may be said 
to characterize good thinking. We so fre- 
quently talk glibly about the importance 
of good thinking, but so seldom know ex- 
actly what it is. The following steps are 
characteristic of careful problem solving, 
whether in the field of science, government 
or everyday living. They constitute the 
technique of good thinking.” 

(1) Sensitivity to problems: A problem 
is a difficulty or a situation which demands 
adjustment. It exists only when solution 
responses are made. A situation which con- 
stitutes a problem for one individual may 
not elicit solution behavior from another. 
A distinguishing characteristic of the edu- 

2The basis for this analysis can be found in 


‘*How We Think,’’ by John Dewey. Heath, 1910 
edition, Chap. 6. 
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cated man is that he is sensitive to problems, 


i.e., he tries to solve them. Only the igno- 


rant are oblivious to the problems about 
them. 

To understand a problem is to be able 
to describe it exactly. This is a long step 
toward solution and an essential prelimi- 
nary to further progress. Clear thinking 
is impossible without a clear understanding 
of the problem which thinking concerns. 

Obviously the educator can teach pupils 
to be more sensitive to problems. School 
environment should be pregnant with prob- 
lem situations. Pupils, then, should be free 
to evolve and formulate their own problems. 
They can not learn to recognize problems if 
the teacher insists on pointing them out. 
realize that the entire 
problem-solving is learned only 
when the pupils perform it for themselves. 

(2) Knowledge of problem conditions: 
Problems can be stated, but they can not 
be understood until data have been collected 
concerning them. It is only when one 
becomes familiar with the conditions of the 
Such infor- 


The educator must 


process 


problem that it is understood. 
mation contains the key to the solution. A 
thorough knowledge of problem conditions 
makes further solution behavior less diffi- 
cult. 

Here again education plays a major role. 
It enables the problem-solver to recognize 
significant information. The uneducated 
individual ean not distinguish faets which 
are of worth from those which are not. 
Such ability comes only from experience 
in problem-solving. One learns to judge 
the significanee of problem data only after 
he has solved a great many problems. Note 
that knowledge has meaning only in rela- 
Too much pres- 
ent-day drills the 
child in fact learning per se. Information 
is considered as an end in itself instead of 
Knowledge 


tion to specific problems. 


education (so-called) 


an essential means to an end. 
learning is the second step in problem-solv- 


ing and should not precede the first. Facts 
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have but little significance unless they are 
learned as a means of solving some problem. 

(3) Suggested solution or hypothesis: 
As the data concerning a problem are ¢eo)- 
lected, possible solutions will be suggested. 
Some will be obviously worthless, but others 
will appear sufficiently plausible to merit 
specific statement. They will then consti- 
tute plans for further solution behavior. 
They will attempt to predict how the prob- 
lem can be solved. 

If the data are properly interpreted and 
one of the suggested solutions is accurate 
(1.e., turns out to be the real solution), the 
procedure is then called intelligent. The 
intelligent individual is one who ean solve 
problems with the least number of errors 
or can predict solutions with the greatest 
degree of accuracy. 

This step is largely neglected in conven- 
tional education. Facts are interpreted for 
the student, and consequently he does not 
learn to think. The student must be al- 
lowed to interpret his own data and formu- 
late his own hypotheses, even though he 
makes frequent errors. He ean not learn 
to think by allowing the teacher to think 
for him. Learning does not take place by 
proxy. Accurate prediction in problem- 
solving is learned by experience in doing 
just that. 

(4) Subjective evaluation; This step is 
essentially a process of comparing the sug- 
gested solution (step 3) with the problem 
conditions (step 2) to see if it will work. 
It is an exercise in imagination to ‘‘foresee’’ 
the probable consequences. Here again, in- 
telligence is essential. But if the problem 
has been described in detail, if the data are 
stated accurately and exactly and if the 
suggested solution has been applied to the 
problem conditions with vivid imagination, 
the probable success of the hypothesis wil 
be evident. Intelligent behavior, or ac- 

8 This view of intelligence has been more ade- 
quately developed by the writer, Psy. Rev., May, 
1932, 271-78. 
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curate prediction, is greatly simplified by 
exactness and simplicity. Keen thinking is 
always characterized by careful language 
statement. 

The performance of these last two steps 
constitutes a sort of mental trial-and-error 
procedure. When a hypothesis is obviously 
wrong, it is necessary to return to step 3 
and formulate a new one. The process of 
comparing it with the problem conditions 
is then repeated and it, too, is accepted or 
rejected. 

Proficiency in performing this step de- 
pends on one’s experience. If the student 
is encouraged to evaluate hypotheses for 
himself, he will soon develop habits of ex- 
actness in his thinking and consequent 
accuracy in his predictions. Again, the 
teacher must not think for the child. 

(5) Objective test: When a trial solution 
has passed the serutiny of subjective evalu- 
ation, the next step is to test it out objec- 
tively. This may be done by laboratory 
experiment, controlled observation, histori- 
eal investigation, ete. No human thinking 
is so infallible that objective verification 
is unnecessary. Unfortunately, however, 
many of our problems, especially those of 
human relationships, are so complicated 
that all variables can not be controlled. 
Consequently, our solutions are unproven 
and possibly ‘wrong. 

This step marks the difference between 
philosophical and scientific thinking. The 
scientist tests his hypotheses while the phi- 
losopher does not. The latter has confi- 
dence in the accuracy of human thinking, 
while the former insists that it is subject 
to error. Because our solutions to govern- 
mental and social problems can not be ac- 
curately tested, they must be classified 
as philosophical and therefore tentative. 
Philosophical thinking is untested thinking. 

The direction of progress is toward tested 
thought. New and more accurate methods 
of objective verification are being devel- 
oped, and traditional but unproven beliefs 
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are being discarded. What is, is not neces- 
sarily what ought to be. 
there been such a general demand for tested 
and proven solutions as now. 

The function of education in this step is 
evident. Students can be trained to accept 
solutions without test, and become worship- 
pers of authority and tradition, or they can 
be trained to react critically and doubtfully 
to solutions which have not been proven of 
objective worth. Conventional, or old-type, 
education produces the former type of 
thinking, while progressive education pro- 
duces the latter. The former is the method 
of bigotry and dogmatism, while the latter 
is the method of science and civilization. 
Certainly American educators should be 
eoncerned with teaching our coming eciti- 
thought is often 
wrong and therefore dangerous; that tra- 


Never before has 


zenship that untested 
ditional belief is not evidence of truth; 
and that the objective verification of think- 
ing is the most advanced state of social 
evolution. 

(6) Conclusion or generalization: A very 
important feature of any behavior is the 
degree to which it affects future behavior. 
Edueation of most worth is that which is 
most beneficial in later life. We can profit 
from past experience only when that ex- 
perience ‘‘transfers’’ 
In problem-solving behavior, part of this 
The 
same facts may be used in solving two or 
Thus the facts learned in 
one problem situation may have worth in 
subsequent situations. 
amount of transfer takes place if a gen- 
eralization (a language description of the 
common characteristic of a classification ) 


to future oceasions. 
transfer takes place through the data. 
more problems. 


However, a greater 


grows out of a problem-solving procedure 
which applies to future problems. For 
example, a teacher may find by reasoning 
and experiment (problem-solving) that chil- 
dren learn more facts and understand them 
better when general science is taught by the 
problem-solving method (sometimes called 
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the laboratory method). If she then faces 
the problem of how to teach history and 
believes that it comes within the same classi- 
fication as general science (in respect to 
method of teaching), she will conclude that 
history, too, can be taught best by problem- 
Judd says: ‘‘One of the most im- 


solving. 


portant considerations in any system of 


training is to help students to discover the 
possibilities of generalization presented in 
successive situations. . . . The recognition 
of the general principle is a higher type of 
power than that which is involved in the 
solution of particular problems.’’* ‘‘Trans- 
fer is a form of generalization, and training 
can be given so as to encourage generaliza- 
tion, or training can be of such a type as to 
hinder generalization.’”® 

In other words, the educative process does 
not end with the solution of a problem. 
The next step is to discover the general 
principles involved so that the solution of 
subsequent problems will be less difficult. 
Only through generalization can man profit 
by his experiences. 

No place in the entire problem-solving 
process is the function of education so im- 
portant as in generalizing. The tendency 
of youth to rush on from one problem to 
another without any attempt to attain per- 
manent values from the process is quite 
{ducation can stimulate the child 
to learn each problem 
solved and to discover relationships between 
It can create an environment 
intellectual interest as 
well as pragmatic interest. The discovery 
and description of causal relationships 
(generalizing) are matters of training, a 
racial heritage which should be passed from 
one generation to another. 


evident. 
something from 


problems. 


which will foster 


4C. H. Judd, ‘‘ Psychology of High School Sub- 
jects,’’ Ginn, 1915, pp. 419, 432. 

5C. H. Judd, in ‘‘The Reorganization of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education,’’ by Mathematical 
Association of America, 1923, Chapter 9. 
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II. WHat SHOULD BE THE FUNCTION 
OF THE TEACHER ? 


If American citizenship is essentially a 
process of problem-solving and if problem- 
solving is essentially a process of perform- 
ing the steps as outlined above, it would 
seem that the function of education would 
obviously be to stimulate the child to do just 
that sort of thing. It is a fundamental 
prineiple of psychology that any organism 
(including man) learns to do by doing. 
Applying this generalization to the prob- 
lem of education, we are led to the hypoth- 
esis that children can best learn to become 
good American citizens by living compar- 
able school lives. In other words, the best 
preparation for an adult life of problem- 
solving is a child life of problem-solving. 
Apparently, then, the method of education 
in America should be the problem-solving 
method. 

Note that on the basis of this hypothesis 
the function of the teacher is changed en- 
tirely. No longer is she a dictator and 
judge of the child’s living procedure. No 
longer does she warp personalities to fit her 
own preconceived notion of ‘‘the good, the 
true and the beautiful.’’ Instead, the 
teacher becomes a counseling expert whio 
understands that the child learns to do by 
doing ; that the school must be fitted to the 
child and not the child to the school; that 
school procedure must be ‘‘ pupil purposed, 
pupil planned, pupil executed and pupil 
judged’’ if it is to have optimum educative 
effect. She understands that the child can 
learn to think only by thinking for himself, 
and that her function is to stimulate and 
counsel but never to dictate and judge. 
She understands that the school is a selected 
environment which is pregnant with prob- 
lems and data with which to solve them, 
but that specified solutions must not be 
foreed on the child except through the 
process of his own reasoning ability. The 
teacher of the problem-solving school must 
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see herself as a pupil helper who is em- 
ployed for just that purpose. She must see 
herself as a servant of children who will 
soon become American citizens with the 
duty of solving the problems of state and 
nation, the problems of making a living, the 
problems of social relationships, the prob- 
lems of justice—all problems which belong 

, the future. She must see herself as a 
teacher of the problem-solving 
rather than a teacher of solutions. 

This does not mean that the teacher is to 
deprive the child of ‘‘the heritage of the 
race.’’ She should make sure that he comes 
into the possession of his birthright. This 
can be done through the wise selection of 
school environment and through wise coun- 
seling. In fact, if the teacher stimulates 
the child to solve problems carefully, he 
can not escape being benefited by the con- 
tributions of others. The second step in 


process 


solving any problem is to find out what has 
already been done, how the same or similar 
problems have been solved by others. If 


lis step is performed inadequately, it is 
obviously the function of the teacher to 
stimulate greater thoroughness. The art of 
teaching lies in the ability to assist the 
pupil just enough but not too much. Too 
little teacher assistance results in sloppy 
problem-solving and hence poor training, 
while too much assistance results in pupil 
passivity and hence no training. 

Perhaps the best training in problem- 
solving for democratic citizenship takes 
place when the teacher arranges a demo- 
eratie school environment in such a way 
that the pupil performs a citizenship func- 
tion quite analogous to actual adult be- 
School life, then, becomes signifi- 
cant in itself and the child learns, with 
intelligent teacher counseling, the real 
meaning of democratic citizenship. He 
learns to contribute, to cooperate, to com- 
promise, to lead, to follow. He learns how 
to arrive at fundamental issues and to 
judge reform on merit rather than on 


havior. 
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prejudice. He learns how to become an 
intelligent citizen through practice. Be- 
cause the basic principles of good demo- 
eratie citizenship on the child level are no 
different from those on the adult level, the 
school organization should cease to be auto- 
eratic and take on features consistent with 
our American form of government. 


III. WHat ProBLEMS SHOULD BE SOLVED 
IN SCHOOL? 


If we say that any sort of problem-solv- 
ing constitutes good training for democratic 
citizenship, we are immediately committed 
to the old pre-Herbartian psychology of 
mental faculties. Only a general problem- 
solving faculty or ability will explain how 
just any sort of problem-solving will trans- 
fer and enable a child to later solve the 
problems of democratic citizenship. <As 
indicated in the above discussion of gener- 
alization, there is transfer value only in 
solving those problems that bring the child 
into contact with basie principles and facts 
which are useful in solving later problems. 
Therefore it is not only important that 
school work be in the form of problem- 
solving, but also that the problems solved 
involve those basie principles which are also 
involved in problems which will later be 
solved in adult life. School problems 
should be related to adult problems through 
the basic principles involved. 

There is a wish-washy theory of educa- 
tion which states that the child’s interests 
should always determine the nature of his 
school work. He should solve only those 
problems in which he is already interested. 
This theory is based on an inadequate un- 
derstanding of the psychology of interest. 
The objective psychologist understands the 
term ‘‘interest’’ to mean that an individual, 
in responding to a certain classification of 
stimuli without interruption, is ignoring 
conflicting forms of stimulation. Such be- 
havior can, of course, take place only in the 
presence of appropriate stimulation. <A 
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child is never interested in stimuli with aecomplish. Obviously a child will not 
which he has not come in contact. His profit so much from problems which are too 


interests are determined by his environ- 
ment, providing that meets certain other 
requirements (mentioned later in this dis- 
The child’s the 
product of his environmental contacts. If 
she 


cussion interests are 


the teacher controls his environment 


sort of 
Inter- 


can, Within limits, build up any 
interest which she believes justified. 
est is controlled by environment. 

A further following 


child’s interest 


the 
worth-while eduea- 


objection to 
is that 
tion may not result. The problems solved 
may not involve principles which are ap- 
plicable to the problems of adult living. 
They may be silly little problems of no 
significance and no permanent value. 
However, there are certain conditions 
which the teacher should carefully consider 
as she manipulates the school environment 
to control the type of problem which the 
child will solve. First, the school environ- 
ment should be such that school problems 
will be appropriate for the maturity level 
of the child. 


him, they are too difficult to be understood 


If problems are ‘‘too old’’ for 


and are consequently uninteresting and un- 
educative. Recent experiments with pre- 
mature training indicate that it is largely 
time wasted. When one of identical twins 
is trained prematurely, he later shows no 
superiority over his brother who is not so 
trained. The child can best purpose, exe- 
cute and judge at his normal maturity level. 
The teacher’s duty is to study him eare- 
fully and then to select environment which 
will stimulate problems appropriate for his 
stage of maturation. 

Second, should be 


such that school problems will be appro- 


school environment 
priate for the natural qualifications of the 
ehild. 


yvenee or 


Any sort of school testing (intelli- 
indicates that 
abilities. 


accomplishment) 


children do have varied native 


At the same maturity levels, children still 
indicate widely varied degrees of ability to 


difficult or from problems which are too 
easy, as he will from problems which fit his 
abilities. The native qualifications of each 
child must determine in part the type of 
environment which the teacher selects for 
the schoolroom. 

This leads us to the next point, which is 
that school environment should be varied. 
Any schoolroom will contain children at 
different maturity levels and of different 
native abilities. If the school environment 
is then varied and if dictatorial teacher 
direction is replaced with pupil freedom, 
the child will naturally concern himself 
with appropriate problems. In an appro- 
priate varied environment the child’s own 
judgment is the most reliable criterion of 
those problems which have educative worth. 

But a varied school environment is also 
important because it brings the child into 
contact with the necessary conditions for 
cooperation. In our present complexity of 
social relationships, it is difficult to cooper- 
ate with those whose interests and activities 
are so remotely related to our own. Only 
by knowing something of the living and 
working conditions of the other fellow can 
we cooperate with him. As we become more 
and more specialized, so do we grow further 
and further apart from each other, and the 
problems of cooperation become more and 
more difficult. This condition can be met 
only with an education which becomes pro- 
gressively more extensive in its scope. 
9? 


‘*Narrow-mindedness’’ fosters social con- 
flict, while broad and cultural training pro- 
motes cooperative understanding. 

This means that if edueation is to per- 
form its function in modern civilization 
adequately, there must be no restrictions on 
‘‘academic freedom.’’ Any problem which 
concerns any part of humanity is appro- 
priately a school problem. The more con- 
troversial its nature, the more important 
that it be studied under conditions (such 
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as laboratories, libraries, advisory special- 
<ts. ete.) which are designed to facilitate 
»roblem-solving. How ean democratic citi- 
zenship be formed if the real problems of 
We 


arn to vote intelligently on issues of gov- 


‘tizenship are not discussed? can 
rnmental regulation (or for men who for- 
mulate these regulations) only if we under- 
stand the nature of the problems which are 
reculated. Those who advocate the restric- 
tion of academic freedom are invariably 
doing so to protect some speciai privilege 
which probably will not be justified if care- 
fully serutinized. Any attempt to prevent 
the people from solving their own problems 
of social relationship is the usurpation of 
rightfully belongs to the 
It is inconsistent with the basic 


power which 
people. 
principles of democracy to protect our citi- 
zens (or potential citizens) from any sort 
of thinking. The people are regal in a 
democracy and should always decide for 
themselves. 
CONCLUSION 

The central thought of this discussion is 
that because the basic characteristic of good 
American citizenship is thinking or prob- 
lem-solving, the major concern of education 
should be to teach pupils how to think. 
Since the analysis of good thinking reveals 
‘ertain specific steps of procedure, it is ob- 
vious that the school should teach the pupil 
to think in this manner. The function of 
the teacher, then, becomes that of a pupil 
assistant or pupil helper. She teaches 
pupils to become democratic citizens by 


stimulating them to exercise this same fune- 
tion in school. The school itself becomes a 
place where democratic citizenship is prac- 
ticed. Pupils learn to solve the problems 
of adult living by solving the problems of 
If the school en- 
the 


pupils will not only learn to become spe- 


their own school living. 
vironment is intelligently selected, 
ejalists along the line of their major abili- 
ties (and thus provide for future economic 
welfare), but they will also develop wide 
interests and understanding which will 
enable them to cooperate with their fellow- 
men more intelligently. 

All this means that educators must rein- 
terpret education in light of conditions as 
they are in America. They must recognize 
that the peculiar demands of democratic 
citizenship necessitate a type of education 
which is unique and can in no sense be com- 
parable to that of other times or of other 
eountries. As long as democracy is our 
form of government, educators must con- 
cern themselves with the methods of think- 
ing rather than with the conclusions arrived 
at. They must satisfy themselves with the 
role of counselors and advisers in the prec- 
ess of thinking, instead of masters and 
Edueation which 

for 


dominators of thought. 


is appropriate training democratic 
citizenship must make the school into an 
embryo democracy in which the student 
performs the function of a citizen, with all 
the rights, privileges and freedom charac- 


teristic of government ‘‘of the people, by 


the people and for the people.’’ 


CRITERIA FOR DEFINING NEW TYPE 
COURSES’ 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


LIBRARIAN AND DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 


PRESIDENT CorrMAN, of the University of 
Minnesota, tells of an address which he gave 


“Address at Northwestern University Junior 


College Conference, July 15, 1935. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MO. 


at a university in Australia during his visit 


He had 


been invited to speak on the subject, ‘‘Cur- 
’ 


to that continent several years ago. 


rent Movements in American Education.’ 
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He, 


changes which are taking place in American 


therefore, described the constant 
education and placed particular emphasis 
upon the experimental attitude which char- 
acterizes American educators as they study 
educational problems. 

There is, it seems, in many English uni- 
versities, a custom that following such an 
address some one, previously invited by the 
chairman, rises and moves that a vote of 
On this 
oeeasion a man resembling John Bull him- 
self stood up and made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Mr. Coffman says that in America 
education is subject to constant change, its 


thanks be extended to the speaker. 


aims and purposes, its programs are being 
modified from time to time, every phase of 
it is being examined, scrutinized and tested ; 
all this, so he says, is very interesting. It 
is quite typically American but, of course, 
it is wholly unnecessary from our point of 
view. For four hundred years we have 
known what Latin, for example, should be 
We 


have known what constitutes the essentials 


taught and how it should be taught. 


of learning, and long ago we learned how 
best to present these essentials. In En- 
gland and throughout her provinees, it is 
not necessary for us to change our aims, 
our programs, our processes, nor do we need 
to examine, investigate, and test our work. 
We know what is best and how to attain it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, this has all been very 
interesting and I move a vote of thanks.’” 

The very titles of the talks (referring as 
they do to new type programs) to be given 
at this conference reveal that we do not 
accept the and complacent 
attitude of the Australian educator. Per- 
haps it is fortunate that we in America 
have favored change. If American educa- 
tors agreed that America ‘‘knew it all’’ 
four hundred years ago, we should to-day 
be accepting not even the relatively ad- 

iL. D. 
struction, ’’ 
Education,’’ edited by W. 8. Gray, p. 40. 


self-satisfied 


Coffman, ‘‘ Fundamental Reforms in In- 
in ‘‘Needed Readjustments in Higher 
1933. 
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vanzed concept—the reading, writing and 
hundred years ago. 
Rather, we should accept as objectives the 
attainment of those skills so important to 
the Indians of this land four hundred years 
ago, namely, riding, raiding and possibly 


arithmetic of one 


scalping. 

As opening speaker on this conference 
program, it is, I assume, my duty to attempt 
some definition of what is meant by ‘‘newer 
types of courses.’’ Several years ago, Dean 
Hawkes, of Columbia University, surveyed 
tendencies in collegiate education during 
the preceding twenty-five years.2 He 
pointed out that there seem to have been 
three definite periods in the history of 
higher education: First, we had the age of 
the subject-matter-centered college; second, 
was a period during which the college was 
teacher-centered; third, we are now enter- 
ing the period of the student-centered col- 
lege. 

The writer summarizes as he says, ‘‘thie 
resultant of all the forces that have been ai 
work is expressed in terms of the individ- 
ualization of our higher education.’’ Dean 
Hawkes has, I believe, directed attention 
to the fundamental characteristic of the 
new type of program when he points out 
that it is student-centered and is, therefore, 
individualized. 

That this concept of the ‘‘new higher 
education’’ is widely accepted can be deter- 
mined by a survey of the literature describ- 
ing and discussing new programs in junior 
colleges, four-year colleges and universities. 
Repeatedly in the literature one finds such 
expressions as ‘‘every student a special stu- 
dent’’; ‘‘our foeus is upon the student’s 
individuality’’; ‘‘a student-centered cur- 
riculum.’’ 

If, then, we can accept this concept of the 
new type of courses, the next question 
which we face is this: What steps must be 
taken by the junior college interested in 

2H. E. Hawkes, Jour. Higher Ed., 1: 245-253, 
May, 1930. 
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emaking its curriculum to the end that, in 
far as the college can determine, it will 
et the needs of its individual students? 


t 


S 


This question is, as I understand it, the 
fundamental question which we are to dis- 
iss during the coming two days. 

The director of a conference is running 

erave risk if he assigns a topic to a 
speaker but makes no attempt to determine 
what treatment the speaker will give the 
subject. Dr. Hughes has made every effort 

, avoid this danger, for when he invited 
me to speak this forenoon he particularly 
specified that I direct my attention to 

urse content. In other words, I am not 
is morning immediately concerned with 

e vital problem of securing a staff capa- 

le of teaching new type courses. This and 
a number of administrative problems are 
to be discussed later in the program. 

Many edueators have observed 
studying the college curriculum that it 
simply grew like Topsy. Dean Boucher, of 
the University of Chicago, points out that 
many college courses can not be justified 
‘‘on any ground save one—they offered the 
instructor opportunities to pursue hobbies 
in a very limited part of a field.’”* 

Former President Lowell, of Harvard, is 
quoted as describing the development of the 
curriculum as follows: ‘‘A professor wishes 
to investigate the antennae of the paleozoic 
cockroach, and very properly establishes a 
course of research for this purpose. The 
next year he becomes interested in the 
stomach of the starfish and very properly 
establishes a course of research in that sub- 
ject. So far so good, but he goes further— 
he still offers his old course of research in 
the antennae of the paleozoie cockroach. 
So grows the curriculum.’”* 

As he surveys the college curriculum his- 


after 


°C. S. Boucher, National Society for the Study 
Thirty-first Yearbook, Part II, p. 


of Education. 


16 


‘President Lowell as quoted by J. H. Coffin, 
Survey, 56: 89-91, April 15, 1926. 
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torically, Dean Boucher says, ‘‘It seemed 
that nearly every department framed its 
curriculum as though the intellectual sun 
rose and set within its boundaries, as 
though every worthy student must desire to 
specialize in that department. 

In kindly fashion, Dean Boucher uses, 


He refers to 


995 


you will note, the past tense. 
a time when the elective system ran riot, 
perhaps ten or more years ago. He does 
concede, however, and I am sure that you 
and I will agree, that the situation which 
he deseribes obtains in many institutions 
even to-day. As a freshman in college, for 
example, I took a course in zoology which 
was an excellent background for the stu- 
dent who wished to major in the biological 
sciences. That offered compara- 
tively little of value to me as a layman. 
Seores of similar courses are being given 
thousands of to-day, not 
only in science, but also in the social studies 
and the fine arts. 

There are, I believe, three possible meth- 
ods of setting up a new type of student- 
centered program. The first method we 
shall call the going-to-the-specialist method. 
If this method is used, specialists in the 
various fields of learning are requested to 
indicate what they believe should be taught. 


course 


underclassmen 


I am assuming, of course, that these spe- 
cialists understand our objective. 

Illustrative of a procedure which may 
be used if this method is accepted is a study 
in the field of psychology reported by Dean 
Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota.* 
Dean Haggerty prepared a classified list of 
some 1,100 topics in the field of psychology. 
These items had been obtained from an 
analysis of Psychological Abstracts and of 
twenty-two text-books in psychology. The 
items were printed in an eighty-six page 
booklet which was sent to thirty-four psy- 
chology instructors in arts colleges and 

5C. S. Boucher, op. cit., p. 17. 

6M. E. Haggerty, Jour. Higher Ed., 1: 
February, 1930. 


78-84, 
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teachers colleges. Each of these instructors 
was requested to check each topie which, in 
his opinion, should be learned by a student 
prior to his beginning work as a teacher. 
The usable replies received from twenty 
wide difference of 


instructors revealed a 


opinion, and yet they cast considerable 


light upon the problem of the psychology 
You will note that Dean Hag- 
gerty had in mind the needs of students, 


curriculum. 


for in his directions to the instructors he 
stressed that knowle dge or unde rstanding 
which the student should have before be- 
ginning work as a teacher. Dean Haggerty 
would, of course, agree that the study to 
which I have just referred is only one step 
in constructing a curriculum in psychology. 

As I study the new plan at the University 
of Chicago it appears to me that the cur- 
riculum has, for the most part, been built 
by specialists. 

A study of Dean Boucher’s recently pub- 
lished book, ‘‘The Chieago College Plan,’’ 
particularly those chapters dealing 
with ‘*The Curriculum”’ and ‘‘The Prepa- 
ration of the Syllabi’’ easts light upon the 


and 


method of course planning used. 

Dean Boucher explains that the problem 
being studied in the college is that of pro- 
viding ‘‘for adequate general education for 
citizens in the modern world.’’? He then 
continues, ‘‘It seemed to us at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago that this provision could 
be made only with the earnest and effective 
cooperation of our best specialists, working 
in logically related groups, in an effort to 
select judiciously and to synthesize mean- 
ingfully the most significant knowledge and 
methods of work in the various specialized 
fields of thought.’’* You will note in this 
statement that the burden of curriculum 
construction is placed upon the specialist. 
This same procedure is emphasized and 
Dean Boucher in his 


re-emphasized by 


7C. S. Boucher, ‘‘The Chieago College Plan,’’ 
p. 27. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


8 Ibid., p. 28. 
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presentation of the method of building 
syllabi. Repeatedly plans are surveyed and 
revised by specialists. 

We have now noted two examples of 
building new courses on the basis of the 
opinion of specialists. 

A second method of determining new 
courses is to determine the needs of the 
students by going directly to them. An 
interesting insight into the possibilities of 
the method is given in a brief study re- 
ported by Professor Joseph H. Coffin, of 
Whittier College.® Dr. Coffin 
group of six outstanding junior and senior 


asked a 


men to make a cooperative study of this 
question: ‘‘ What educational values would 
be of most worth to a young man as a basis 
tor a complete and successful life?’’ 
These young men agreed to make the 
study: they read extensively and they used 
inquiry forms in obtaining the opinions of 
fellow students. Dr. Coffin presents the 
following results of the study in the form 
of five questions with which these under- 
eraduate men are most concerned: 1. What 
knowledge about sex and marriage should 
I have in order to insure a happy home 
life? 2. What knowledge is required as a 
basis for a wise choice of vocation; and 
what background information concerning 
the organized work of the world should I 
possess in order to be most efficient in my 
work? 3. What social attitudes and points 
of view must I take in order to become a 
constructive member of the community? 
4. How can I most profitably and enjoy- 
ably employ my leisure? 5. What is my 
philosophy of God and the world, and what 
spiritual attitudes shall I take in order to 
realize the highest values in life?’® 
This series of questions is not, you will 
recall, propounded by a group of college 
presidents, deans or professors after years 
of study. These problems are raised by 
students. I must confess that after read- 
9 J. H. Coffin, Survey, 56: 89-91, April 15, 1926. 
10 Tbid., p. 90. 
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» the results of such studies as these, I 
become very favorably disposed toward the 
‘‘eoing-to-the-students’’ method. 

So far as I know, the study by Dr. 
Coffin’s students has had no direct influence 

n the curriculum of any institution. I am, 
however, well acquainted with one institu- 
tion which has actually used _ student 

pinions and student problems as a major 
I refer 
to the General College of the University 


hasis of curriculum eonstruction. 


of Minnesota. In discussing the planning 
of the courses at the General College, Dean 
MacLean says, ‘‘In setting them [courses | 
up we turn first to the students, asking 
them what they intensely want to know, 
trying to reverse the usual process by at- 
tempting to answer the questioning of 
youth rather than to ask questions of 
them.’ Although Dean MacLean would 
say that student value is the ultimate 
eriteria for building courses, he would not, 
| am sure, hold that student opinion is the 
sole criteria for determining student value. 

We have noted two examples of the 


9) 


‘‘ooing-to-the-students’’ method. Let us 
now note the third method, the ‘‘going-to- 
the-graduates’’ method. <As the basis for 
constructing the Stephens College cur- 
riculum, Dr. W. W. Charters made a com- 
prehensive analysis of the activities of 
women.’* Specifically, he secured the co- 
operation of more than three hundred 
All these 
women were college graduates; half of 
them were married, half unmarried. Fifty 
of the women were graduates of women’s 
colleges; the others graduated from coedu- 
cational institutions. 

The women cooperating in the study kept 
diaries following specific directions. These 
diaries included not only what they did, 
but also their problems and even their 
thoughts. 


women in thirty-seven states. 


11Maleolm S. MacLean, Jour. Higher Ed., 5: 
240-246, May, 1934. 
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The selection of college women as a type 
for study was, of course, deliberately made. 
Since the study related to a curriculum for 
a college for women, ‘‘it appeared logical 
that the type to be examined should ap- 
proximate as closely as possible the type to 
be trained.’’** 

The diaries contained more than 7,500 
items which during a two-year period were 
classified into twenty-four classes. ‘‘ After 
the activities had been classified, the next 
problem logically to arise was the problem 
of subject-matter. What should be taught 
to prepare women to carry on these activi- 
ties effectively?’’** In planning the course 
of study, it was decided that the core cur- 
riculum ‘‘should consist of subject-matter 
contributory to those activities which are 
common to all women irrespective of voca- 
tion.’"° The seven following areas of ae- 
tivity were, therefore, selected: (1) Com- 
munication—oral and written; (2) physical 
health; (3) mental health; (4) eivie rela- 
tions; (5) esthetic appreciation; (6) prob- 
lems of consumption; (7) philosophy of 
living. 

These seven fields constituting, as they 
do, the core curriculum of the college have 
first occupied the attention of the faculty 
in building the curriculum. The remain- 
ing seventeen groups of activities are not, 
however, being neglected in the projection 
of the college curriculum. 

It is quite significant to note the simi- 
larity between the results of the ‘‘going- 
to-the-students’’ method and the ‘‘going- 
to-the-graduates’’ method. You have, 
undoubtedly, observed a similarity between 
the seven areas as defined by Charters and 
the five questions or problems raised by the 
students participating in Coffin’s study. 
An examination of the curriculum at the 





12 W. W. Charters, Stephens College Bulletin, 


Education Service Series, No. 1, April, 1935. 
13 [bid., p. 14. 
14 Tbid., p. 15. 
15 [bid., p. 15. 
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General College of the University of Min- 
nesota would likewise reveal notable simi- 
larities. The these 
latter programs and that of the University 


of Chieago are not, however, so striking. 


similarities between 


There is, of course, a possibility that this 
lack of agreement is less due to a difference 
in method than to a difference in objectives. 

I wish to express my conviction that em- 
phasis upon one method of course construc- 
tion should not imply the exclusion of the 
At Stephens College, for 
investigation has 
His results 


methods. 
Dr. 

served as the foundation only. 
have been and are being studied, inter- 


ether 


example, Charters’ 


preted and applied by the specialists work- 
ing with him. And in making application, 
the ‘‘going-to-the-student’’ method is eon- 
stantly utilized. For example, in physical 
health, the hygiene course is constructed 
following an extensive study of the health 
problems of Stephens College women. 
Likewise, the course in consumers’ problems 
the 
problems of college women. 
May I urge a coordinated attack upon 
the problem of building new programs, an 


deals specifically with consumption 


attack which ineludes going to the grad- 
uate, going to the student and going to the 
specialist. I insist, however, that in this 
coordination and particularly in going to 
the specialist we must keep in mind at all 
times our all-inclusive objective, that of 
meeting the problems of the individual 
student. Then will we make truly signifi- 
cant progress over the education which was 
being carried on four hundred years ago. 

I wish that I could conclude my paper 
at this point. To do so would, however, be 
to disregard one of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing the progressive junior college. 
After the junior college has defined the new 
program which meets the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, one would ordinarily as- 
sume that the task was nearing completion. 
Such, unfortunately, is not the case. 

The junior college administrator must 
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ask himself a most important question, 
namely, ‘‘Does this new program meet the 
approval of the colleges and universities to 
which our graduates transfer?’’ Marion 
Coates Graves has discussed this problem 


Two serious bugaboos are planted squarely 
the path of the proper development of the juni) 
college. One is the need for accreditization 
big stick which the senior college holds over al] 
forms of secondary education. Students in thy 
junior college usually find their interests and en 
thusiasm stimulated to the point where, after 
graduation, they desire to go on studying; but t! 
obstacles to be passed in entering the conventional 
senior colleges are formidable; and in frequent 
cases, the barriers are found to be impassable. 
Either the junior college must duplicate rigidly t] 
freshman and sophomore offering of the senior 
college—a Gargantuan task, since there is not her 
the same agreement among the colleges as exists 
with reference to high school work—or else it puts 
the student’s chances for advanced work in jeo} 
ardy in order to give him the illuminating and 
progressive type of course for which the junior 
college as an institution is justly noted. 

The second bogey is the fossilized educational 
phraseology used to define ‘‘education,’’ particu- 
larly ‘‘higher education.’’ And this factor is in 
great measure responsible for the accrediting diffi 
culty just referred to. To date, no better way 
has been evolved for judging a candidate’s mental 
maturity than by the size of the endowment of his 
junior college, the number of hours and minutes hi 
sat in the classroom, the number of hours and min 
utes he had spent in high school before that, and 
the number and salaries of the teachers employed 
by the junior college which gives him his ‘‘di- 
ploma’’ or ‘‘degree.’’ The main issue—what he 
has actually gained in the process—is lost sight 
of in the mazes of vocabulary. Courses, semester 
orientation, subject-matter, guidance—all 


’ 


hours, 
these terms are pegs on which many varieties of 
garments have been hung. Even the word ‘‘pro 
gressive’’ has lost its pristine freshness as applied 
to educational practice, and now denotes more or 
less standardized methods of procedure. Granted 
that it is of advantage to have a commercial prod- 
uct like Bayer’s Aspirin: is it not at the same time 
a mistake to sum up all education on the college 
level in this one equation? Many colleges are 
making sincere attempts to better their offering; 
but such changes as they inaugurate have to be 
made within the system or the colleges lose their 
classification in standard lists. And all too often, 
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these improvements on the traditional course lose 
heir vitality and are nullified by the framework 
which they must conform.16 


Mrs. Graves is not directing fire at an 
imaginary target; the problem 
attacks is repeatedly faced by 


which she 
the junior 

llege interested in improving its cur- 
‘iculum. 

It is only fair to raise the question, 
‘‘Why do colleges and universities demand 
that junior college transfers meet certain 
The 
this query is, ‘‘The college and universities 


requirements ?”’ obvious answer to 


set up these requirements as an aid to 
selecting students who will profit 


J 


from 
senior college work.’ 

All too often the present system is unfair 
to the briluant student whom the univer- 
sity wishes to encourage. If, for example, 
an excellent student has not followed to 
the minutest detail the curriculum 
lown by the university to which he trans- 
fers, he is penalized; on the contrary, if a 
mediocre student has carefully treated the 
traditional path charted by the university 
of his choice, he transfers with full eredit— 
frequently regardless of the quality of his 
work. 


set 


Studies at such institutions as Harvard 
University,’’ the University of Minnesota‘ 
and the University of Missouri’® are begin- 
ning to east doubt upon the validity of pre- 
requisites as they have been used. These, 
and similar studies in other institutions, 
indicate that the important element in fore- 
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casting success in advanced work is not the 
specific which the student 
already taken; rather the significant factor 
for prediction is the quality of work that 
the student has done in those courses which 


courses has 


he has pursued. In other words, if colleges 
and universities wish to select junior col- 
lege graduates who will profit from ad- 
vaneed work, they will make a better selee- 
tion if they admit students, not on the basis 
of the titles of the junior college courses 
which they have taken, but rather on the 
basis of the quality of work done during 
their junior college years. 

We have tarried long enough on this 
problem of the preparatory function of the 
What is its solution? The 
solution appears quite obvious to me, and 
already we are beginning to see signs of its 
acceptance by leading universities eager to 
encourage the progressive development of 
the junior college curriculum. The solu- 
tion, in brief, is this: In the comparatively 
near future, the junior college diploma will 
be accepted by colleges and universities, 
just as they now accept the high-school 
diploma and just as graduate schools recog- 
nize the baccalaureate, without 
to information relative to 
pursued. 

When this time comes, the junior college 
will be free to shake off the restricting 
shackles of traditionalism; the junior col- 
lege will be able to devote itself whole- 


junior college. 


reference 


every course 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING IN 
GERMANY 
The Toronto Sun reports that when a German 
girl reaches the age of fourteen years and has 
to leave school, she is not thrown into the world 


16 Marion Coates Graves, Junior College Journal, 
4: 111-115, December, 1933. 
17 A, 


999 


“0 
; 


L. Lowell, Educational Review, 62: 217- 


October, 1911. 








heartedly and completely to the ‘‘new 
education.’’ 
without state help and guidance. If she ean 


not secure a situation, she ean at once enroll for 





18 Palmer Johnson, Science Education, 15: 201- 
215, May, 1931. 

19W. P. Shofstall, ‘‘ Relative Values of Fresh- 
man-Sophomore Courses as Predictors of Scholastic 
Success in the Professional Schools and Colleges of 
the University of Missouri.’’ Unpublished doce 
tor’s thesis, University of Missouri, 1932. 
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the “land year.” She is then sent to one of the 
land homes, which are all situated in pleasant 
country not too far from a big town. Here, in 
healthy surroundings, a young German girl 
learns housecraft under a specially trained 


“leader” and “helper ae 
regularly 
Four- 


Lectures and demonstrations are 


riven on domestic and health matters. 


teen-veal old girls who do not ¢are for country 
life can select the “Household Year.” By regis- 
tering her name for the scheme, a girl will be 
sent as a “companion help” to a state-approved 


private household. She gets only her board, 


room and insurance contributions during the 


vear, but her mistress 1s expected to give her 
sound training in domestic matters and 


pre iteae 


in the care of children. The plan is said to be 
working well and thousands of otherwise unem- 


ployed town girls are finding homes as a result. 


Hlousewives are not expected to dispense with 
paid servants to make room for a “free” maid, 


and only in very rare cases is this being done. 
If the fact 


ing mistress is struck off the roll. 


is discovered, the name of the offend- 


Then there is the “Deutsches Frauenwerk,” a 
incorporates the 
This body 


national organization which 
women’s clubs all over the country. 
has taken in hand the moral edueation and train- 
ing of adolescent girls and also the guidance of 
the intimate 

For women 


young mothers. Advice on_ all 
problems of women is freely riven. 
of older years, there are in Germany ample 
facilities to learn every aspect of domestic sci- 
In Berlin there is the “School of House- 
the 
tion, where degrees and diplomas are given. 
is the highest 
half 


awarded 


ence. 


wives” eonducted by Housewives Associa- 


Domestie Seience” 


“Mistress of 
takes and a 


the diploma is 


degree and the course one 


years. In addition 
which gives the holder the right to call herself 
after a sixteen- 


“household manager,” gained 


weeks course, while there are shorter courses 


for those who want them. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 
Tue North American conference of the New 
Edueation Fellowship was opened in Mexico 
City on August 26 by Gonzalo Vazquez Vela, of 


the Ministry of Public Education, who weleomed 
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those present in the name of President Cardenas. 
Approximately seven hundred from the United 
States, Canada, Central America and Mexico 
attended the session, which was held in the 
National Theater. 
sephus Daniels followed Senor Vazquez Vela. 


American Ambassador Jo- 


He called attention’to the great progress being 
made in Mexico, where the present government 
is instructing the masses—workers and farmers 
—in technical, industrial and agricultural sub- 
jects. Others who spoke at the inaugural ses- 
sion included Dr. Willard W. Beatty, president 
of the Progressive Education Association of the 
United States, and Dr. Carleton Washburne, for 
the New Education Fellowship. 

According to The Christian Science Monitor, 
following the opening of the conference, the 
preliminary seminar meetings were held: Group 
I to discuss “Current Trends in Elementary 
Edueation”; Group II, “Current Trends in See- 
ondary Edueation”; Group III, “Edueation and 
Culture.” 

Chairmen of the various groups are: Group 
I, Luis Sanchez Pontén, of the council of pri- 
mary education, Ministry of Education, and Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, Winnetka Publie Schools; 
Group II, Professor Juan B. Salazar, head ot 
the department of secondary education, Min- 
istry of Education, and Joseph MeCulley, Pick- 
ering College, Ontario, Canada, and Group III, 
Manuel R. Palacios, head of the department ot 
socialistic orientation, Ministry of Education, 
and Professor Maria E. Machin, University ot! 
Puerto Rico. 

Senor Vazquez Vela, declaring the conference 
open, and extending Mexico’s welcome in the 
name of the President, expressed the hope that 
the foreign delegates would take advantage of 
their stay to study actual conditions in Mexico 
and its problems, and to see how the Govern- 
ment is going about their solution. 

Mr. Daniels, in his talk on the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s educational plans for the masses, said, 
according to the Monitor, that, through the 
technical training being offered, salaries would 
be raised and living conditions in general would 
be bettered. He said that progressive education 
is more than the incorporation of technical 
studies, that it is an attempt to better the col- 
lective lives of all. 
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1)rs. Washburne and Beatty confined their re 
marks to The 
itter expressed the hope that next year the con- 


the history of the conference. 


rence would include South America. 


OVERCROWDING IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

New YoRK CITY 

n its junior and senior high schools this year, 

members of the Board of Education have in- 

formed The York The 

which opened on September 9, were already 


faces serious overerowding 


New Times. schools, 
crowded at the close of the last school year. An 
increase of between 10,000 and 12,000 pupils in 
the secondary schools has been met with only 
Samuel 


new high-school building—the 


Gompers High School at Wales and Tinton Ave- 


ues, the Bronx. 

While the exact registration is not known at 
writing, advanee figures place the number at 1,- 
171,000 with 745,000 in the elementary schools, 
124,000 in junior high schools, 252,000 in senior 
iigh schools—where the greatest crowding is an- 
ticipated—and 50,000 in vocational and indus- 
rial high sehools. 

Overerowding has been a problem in New 
York schools for years, but the strain has been 
lessened somewhat in the elementary schools be- 
cause of the steady decline in registration in re- 
cent years rather than an increase in new build- 
ings. This decline the authorities attribute to 
two factors—a steadily falling birth rate coupled 
with the rigid restrictions on immigration. 

In the junior and senior high schools all the 
time-tried expedients to give every one a seat 
will be in effect. Some pupils will be required 
to be in their assembly rooms by 8 o’clock in the 
morning, while others will be attending classes 
as late as 6 o’clock at night. 

The crowding is said to be a matter of special 
importance this year because of innovations, 
startling for the conventional publie school in 
their departure from the old methods, which are 
to be tried. In seventy schools the average size 
of classes is to be reduced, and as fast as room 
the 
pupils in a elass will be extended. 

In fifty other schools grade lines in the pri- 
mary grades will be eliminated. There will be 
no longer the semi-annual promotion day, which 
to so many children is a grief-inducing “left 


is available this reduction in number of 
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back” day. Efforts will be made to provide spe- 
New 


rigidity of the old marking system eliminated, 


cial instruction. report ecards, with the 
will be used in some schools, with the grading 
on the basis of individual ability rather than an 


inelastie seale. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

THE American School of the Air, incorporat- 
ing several new features in its regular plan of 
broadeast instruction, will resume its courses in 
geography, history, literature, elementary sci- 
ence, music, vocational guidance and current 
events, when it opens its sessions over a coast-to- 
October 21. The 
programs will be heard thereafter each Monday 


coast Columbia network on 
to Friday, inclusive, from 2:30 to 3:00 P. m., 
EST, with the usual recesses during holiday 
seasons. 

The plan of education by radio, in conjune- 
tion with school-room instruction, was started 
as an experiment in February of 1930 on a two- 
program-a-week schedule. The broadeasts are 
designed to stimulate and vitalize edueation and 
to encourage enterprise and individual initiative 
on the part of the pupils. 


Miss Helen A. 


rector, with the aid of a board of consultants 


Johnson, the broadeasting di 


comprised of prominent men in education, has 
Manual 
School 


ylanned the programs. The Teachers’ 
lanned tl 4 The 7 I 


and Classroom Guide of the American 
of the Air, which is distributed free throughout 
the country, contains brief descriptions of the 
countries, persons or incidents dramatized in the 
daily air classes. Incorporated in the manual 
are suggestions for visual aids, books for sup- 
plementary reading, elementary scientific experi- 
ments and incidental music, which makes pos- 
sible a complete correlation of the air courses 
with classroom work. 

The history classes this year, heard on Mon- 
days, will be devoted to a course for the upper 
grades and high schools. Through dramatiza- 
tions based on important historical events in 
various cities, beginning with the founding of 
St. Augustine in 1565 up to the present, the de- 
velopment of the country will be shown. 

This year a new course entitled “Treasure 
Trails in Art” will be inaugurated. The new 
Radio Art Guild of the Air, in connection with 
this course, is planned to revive interest in the 
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ancient arts of mosaic work, stained glass, 


tapestry weaving, sculpturing and _ painting. 


Students will be invited to submit specimens 


of their art work. Instruction in this subject 
will be given every other Tuesday. 

The intervening Tuesdays will be devoted to 
literature as heretofore. The latter course in- 
eludes six poetry broadcasts which will develop 
beginning with Omar 


the history of poetry, 


Khayyam and continuing through Homer, 
Dante, Milton, Poe. On 
these programs an outstanding contemporary 


The other six pro- 


Hugo and each of 


poet will be interviewed. 
grams will present adaptations in dramatized 
form of important literary works. 
Geography for the intermediate grades will 
The school will 
informative little 


f the globe as Albania, An- 


be broadeast on Wednesdays. 


present programs on such 


countries ¢ 


known 
dora, Liechtenstein and Latvia; the new Pacific 
Air Route; the daring project of the coloniza- 
tion of Alaska; a trip in fancy into Russia; the 
Pueblo Indians and their territory; the loss of 
soil beginning with the first known dust storm 
chronicled in the Bible up to our recent debacle 
last year; the Tennessee Valley and the New 
York water supply. 

Primary lessons in music, alternating with 
more advanced lessons planned for the inter- 
mediate grades, will be given on Thursday, as 
well as elementary science programs on the his- 
tory of the earth. The vocational guidance fea- 
ture for upper grades and high school students, 
dramatizing new fields of endeavor and means 
of occupation, which met with the favor of not 
only school children but of adult listeners, will 
continue to be presented on Fridays, together 
with current events. 


THE HAYDEN PLANETARIUM OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

THE Hayden Planetarium at the American 
Museum of Natural History will open its doors 
to the public on October 3, when a group of 
school children will comprise the audience. The 
schedules have not been definitely set, but there 
will probably be eight showings a day. Of 
these, two will be devoted entirely to school 
children who, accompanied by their teachers, 
will attend the planetarium in classes, so that at 
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least 200,000 children will attend free of charge 
The work is 
being done by the museum in cooperation with 
the City School Department. 

There will be six publie performances a day. 
One at 11 o’clock in the morning, then again 
at 2, 3, and 4 o’elock in the afternoon, and two 


in the course of each school year. 


performances at night—one at 8, and one at 9 
o’elock. In order to accommodate those who may 
not have an opportunity to visit the planetarium 
on week days, there will, for the time being at 
least, be five public Sunday showings at the same 
afternoon and evening hours as those scheduled 
for week-days. Each presentation will last from 
35 to 40 minutes, with a lecturer to explain the 
movements of the stars. 

The Hayden Planetarium, made 
through a gift of $150,000 from Charles Hayden 
and through funds loaned by the R.F.C., is a 
two-story structure erected at a cost of $650,000, 
It has a dome-like roof which supports the semi- 


possible 


spherical projection ceiling in the auditorium on 
the second floor. The building was designed by 
Trowbridge and Livingston, and was built by 
the White Construction Company. The Zeiss 
Optical Company supplied the instruments for 
the planetarium. 

The officers of the Planetarium Authority, of 
which F, Trubee Davison is president, are: Dan 
iel EK. Pomeroy, first vice-president ; Cleveland E. 
Dodge, second vice-president; E. Roland Har- 
riman, treasurer, and Clarence L. Hary, secre- 
tary. They are also members of the Executive 
Committee, together with Junius S. Morgan, 
H. Rivington A. Perry Osborn 
Robert Moses. 

The administrative officers are: Roy Chapman 
Andrews, director; Dr. Clyde Fisher, curator; 
Wayne M. Faunce, vice-director and executiv: 
secretary, and Frederick H. Smyth, bursar. 

The planning and building of the Planetarium 
were aided by an advisory committee made up 
of the following: A. Cressy Morrison, chairman; 
H. Rivington Pyne, Charles J. Liebman, O. H. 
Caldwell, John A. Kingsbury, John M. More- 
head, John I. Downey, Henry Norris Russell, 
George Ellery Hale, Samuel Alfred Mitchell, 
Harlow Shapley, William A. Chadbourne, S. L. 
Rothafel, Duncan H. Read and Wallace W. 
Atwood. 

Dr. Clyde Fisher, curator of astronomy, will 


Pyne, and 








active head of the Planetarium, with Wil- 
. H. Barton, Jr., as associate curator. The 
vine assistant curators are on Dr. Fisher’s 
Marian Lockwood, Dorothy A. Bennett, 
\rthur L. Draper. Charles A. Federer, Jr., will 
ne of the guest lecturers. 
l'nder the terms entered into with the R.F.C., 
cost of building was financed through the 
of $650,000—twenty-year Reconstruction 
ince Corporation bonds at 44 per cent. 
r the rules imposed by the federal govern- 
all income, except actual operating costs, 
ist be turned over to the R.F.C. until the loan 
s been repaid. This means that, although the 


“ee 


ng policy of the museum has been “open 
to the publie every day,” charges of ad- 
n must be made until the debt has been 
harged. It is tentatively proposed to charge 
‘ents for morning and afternoon perform- 
s and 35 eents at night. 


PROMOTIONS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


CHANCELLOR Harry Woopsurn CuHass, of 
New York University, has announced the promo- 
of fifty-six members of the faculty for the 
hundred and fourth academic year. Six 
bers of the instructional staff were made 
professors, thirteen were promoted to asso- 

‘te professorships and twenty-two were given 
rank of assistant professors. Included 


mong the promotions were: 
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\. Andrews, associate professor of education. 
if C. Borgeson, professor (additional new 
tle), acting chairman of the department of 
ordination of teacher training. 
ncis J. Brown, associate professor. 
P. Calkins (additional new title), assistant pro- 
ressor, 
R. Gabler, associate professor. 
E, Haines, assistant professor. 
Nrank 8. Lloyd, professor. 
Beryl Parker, associate professor. 
Letitia Raubicheck, lecturer. 
llerbert A. Tonne, associate professor. 
‘reda J. G. Winning, assistant professor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
PuRE SCIENCE 


Marshall W. Baldwin, assistant professor of his- 


+ 


tory. 
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Harmon M. Chapman (additional title), acting 
chairman of the department of philosophy. 
Edwin R. Henry, assistant professcr of psychology. 
Louis W. Max, associate professor of psychology. 
Henry A. Taylor, professor of chemistry. 
Fred W. Dunihue, instructor in biology. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
H. Harold Axworthy (additional title), chairman 
of student affairs committee. 
Robert B. Dow, assistant professor of English. 
Ross J. 8S. Hoffman, assistant professor of history. 
Karl J. Holzknecht, associate professor of English. 
Rudolf Kagey, assistant professor of philosophy. 
W. Warner Moss, Jr., assistant professor of gov- 
ernment. 
Herman M. Partridge (additional title), assistant 
to the dean. 
J. Richard Toven, assistant professor of Spanish. 
Carel W. Van der Merwe, professor of physics. 
Walter H. Wilke, assistant professor of speech 
(additional title), assistant to the dean. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
John Musser (additional title), acting head of the 
department of history. 
Rudolf Meyer Riefstahl, associate professor of 


fine arts. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Paul MeGhee (additional title), assistant to the 
dean of the division of general education. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Lehigh University on September 5, Clement 
Clarence Williams, since 1926 dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the State University of 
lowa, was elected president. At the same meet- 
ing the title of president emeritus was conferred 
on Dr. Charles Russ Richards, whose resigna- 
tion as president became effective on August 31. 
Dr. Richards became president of the university 
in 1921, sueceeding Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who 
retired also with the title of president emeritus, 
after serving as president for fifteen years. 

Dr. Williams is a native of Bryant, Illinois, 
where he was born in 1882. He was graduated 
from the Southern Iowa State Normal School in 
1900 with the degree of bachelor of science. 
During the ensuing three years, he taught in the 
publie sehools in the State of Illinois, entering 
the University of Illinois in 1903 and receiving 

















the degree of bachelor of science in ervil engi- 


neering in 1907. He then joined the taculty of 
the University of Colorado as an instructor in 
the department of civil engineering. Two years 
later he was called to the University of Kansas 
as professor of railroad engineering and in 1918 
was made professor of civil engineering and head 
In 1922 Dr. Williams was 


recalled to the University of Illinois to become 


of that department. 


head of the department of civil engineering. It 
is of interest that this post was tendered to him 
that 
dean of the college of engineering at the Uni- 
In 1926, Professor Williams 


was called to the University of Iowa as dean of 


by President Richards, who was at time 


versity of Illinois. 
the College of Engineering, a post which he now 
relinquishes to assume the presidency of Lehigh 


University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. FRANK L. Martin has been named dean 
of the School of Journalism of the University 
He succeeds the late Dr. Walter 
Williams, who was dean of the school and presi- 
Dr. Martin has been a 


of Missouri. 


dent of the university. 
member of the faculty since the founding of the 
school twenty-six years ago. 

Dr. L. N. 
Extension Service and a member of the 


DuNcAN, director of the Agricul- 
tural 
which has been in 


administrative committee 


charge of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
has been appointed president. 

Dr. CHARLES Burt GENTRY, director of resi- 
dent State Col- 
lege, Storrs, has been appointed acting presi- 
dent. He sueceeds Dr. Charles C. McCracken, 


who resigned at the end of the last academic 


instruction at the Connecticut 


year to become educational counselor for the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Dr. EvGene S. Briaes, formerly director of 
adult edueation in Missouri, recently assumed 
the presidency of Christian College, the oldest 
junior college west of the Mississippi River 
chartered for the collegiate education of women. 
He sueceeds Dr. Edgar D. Lee, who was presi- 
dent for fourteen years. Dr. Briggs was for- 
merly president of Southeastern Teachers Col- 
lege, Durant, Okla., and has been teaching for 


twenty years. 
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Dr. Williams is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American Rai]. 
way Engineering Association, the Western So. 
ciety of Engineers, Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xj. 
Sigma Tau, a fellow of the American Associa. 


ber of the Royal Society of Arts. Last year, 
he served as president of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Edueation. He js 
the author of several books ineluding “Desig 
of Railway Location” published in 1917, “Desien 
of Masonry Structures and Foundations” pub- 
lished in 1921 and of “Building an Engineering 
Career” published recently by MeGraw-Hil!. H, 
is also the author of the section on foundations 
in the civil engineering handbook of the same 
publishers. He has also written many scientifi 


and technical articles in engineering journals, 


THe Very Rev. Dr. Francis V. Corcoran has 
resigned as president of De Paul University, be- 
The Very Rev. Dr. Michae! 
J. O’Connell, vice-president of the university 


cause of ill health. 


} 


nas 


and dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
The Very Rey. 


Powers succeeds Dr. O'Connell as 


been installed as president. 
Thomas C, 


vice-president. 


THE Rey. Joun F. Burns has been appointed 
dean of the School of Arts and Philosophy ot 
Villanova College. He succeeds the Rev. Eugen 
A. Mauch, who has been assigned to the position 
of prefect of studies at the Price Memorial Col- 
lege at Amarillo, Texas. 


Dr. Howard McCLENAHAN, secretary of 
Franklin Institute, director of the museum and 
of the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, has re- 
signed as director, but will continue as secretary 
of the institute, a position that he has held since 
1925. Henry Butler Allen, chief metallurgis' 
of the Henry Disston Company, has been elected 
director and will take up the work on October 
1. Dr. MeClenahan has been granted a year's 
leave of absence, which he plans to spend 
travel abroad. 


Dr. WituiAM P. CHAsé has been appointed 4 
full-time professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 





Joun B. WHITELAW has been appointed 
nt professor of education in the School of 
ion of the George Washington Univer- 
A. Price has been appointed to the fae- 
He 


f the coordination of the work of the 


» Ol 


of Svraeuse University. will be in 
; of citizenship and public affairs and 
education. 

Re ae 
siness Administration at Harvard University, 


Swenson, of the Graduate School of 


take the place of Dr. Ross Ellis in the de- 
tment of economies at Westminster College, 

Wilmington, Pa., the 1935-36. 
Ellis will spend a year’s leave of absence 
« research work at Harvard University. 


for year 


Dr. Howarp Ross Touuey, professor of agri 
il economies and director of the Giannini 
ndation at the University of California, will 
turn to the university after spending a year 
and re- 
Admin- 


ead of the department of planning 
earch of the Agricultural Adjustment 
LEAVE of absence tor year has been 
d to Dr. B. E. Quick, head of the depart- 
of biology at Westminster College, New 


one 


ngton, Pa. 
CHARLES DENISON MAKEPEACE has been ap- 
nted treasurer of Williams College. He sue- 
ds Willard E. Hoyt, who submitted his resig- 
tion last June. 


Dr. CuarK L. Huu, professor of psychology 








at Yale University, was elected president of the 
American Psychological Association at the re- 
cent meeting at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Harold Ellis Jones, director of research at the 
ustitute of Child Welfare of the University of 
ifornia, and Dr. Mark Arthur May, professor 
educational psychology at Yale University, 
were elected members of the council. Dr. G. 
W. Allport, of Harvard University, was chosen 
as the representative of the association on the 
Social Science Researeh Council. 

Ar the the 
Federation of Teachers, Raymond F. Lowry, a 
teacher in the Cleveland public schools, was 


recent convention of A merican 


elected president. 


NAOHIKO MASAKI has been elected chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Japanese Asso- 
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ciation of Museums. He suceeeds the late 


Chiyomatsu Ishikawa. 

Dr. HeBer Harper, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, returned 
to New York on September 5 after spending 
the summer in Russia. 

Dr. JAMES V. Baker, professor of English at 
Westminster College, has returned after work 
ing during the summer at the British Museum 
and Publie Records Office, London. 

THE Rev. Epwarp S. Pouruier, S.J., dean of 
Fordham Uni 


versity, returned from Europe on September 8. 


the Sehool of Social Service at 


He represented Fordham University at the fifth 
Catholic International Conference of Social Ser- 
vice held at Brussels. 

Mrs. Paut RirreENHOUSE has succeeded Miss 
Josephine Schain as national director of the 
Girl Seouts of America. 

Dr. Mary E. 
Holyoke College, addressed the Woman’s Inter- 


WooLLEyY, president of Mount 


national League for Peace in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Dr. WILLIAM 
president of Mercer University, died on Sep- 


LOWNDES PICKARD, one-time 


tember 4 at the age of seventy-four years. 


) 


THE death on September 2 at the 


eighty-four years is announced of Andrew Cecil 


age of 
Bradley. Dr. Bradley was professor of poetry 
at the University of Oxford from 1901 to 1906. 
Previously he was a lecturer at Balliol College, 
Oxford, from 1876 to 1881; professor of mod- 
ern literature at University College, Liverpool, 
from 1881 to 1889, and professor of English 
language and literature at the University of 
Glasgow from 1889 to 1900. 

Roy SmitH WALLACE died on September 5 
at the age of fifty-four years. He 
rector of the National Recreation 


was a di- 
Association, 
executive secretary of the New York Committee 
President 


Child 


on Leisure Time and chairman of 
White House 


Welfare and Protection. 


Hoover’s Conference on 


THE Very Rev. JosepH P. Murpuy, rector 
of Fukien Catholic University, Peiping, China, 


died on September 5. He was forty years old. 


Tue “Tercentenary of Secondary Education 


” will be the subject of the annual 


in America 











Convocation of the University of the State of 
New York, to be held on October 17 and 18, in 
Chaneellor’s Hall, Building, 
Albany, N. Y. The three hundredth anniversary 


of the founding of the Boston Latin School, the 


State Education 


first institution of its kind in this country, pro- 


vides the theme of the convocation. 


Tue National Youth Administration an- 
nounced on September 4 plans to give financial 
assistance to approximately 6,250 post-graduate 
students. Regulations for the operation of this 
section of the program state that aid would be 
available only to students working toward non- 
professional degrees and would not be given to 
those studying law, medicine or dentistry. 
Usually these courses of study extend over a 
period of years whereas the government pro- 
gram is planned for one year only. Eligibility 
for aid will be based on need and on ability. 
In return for part-time employment on socially 
desirable projects under the supervision of their 
college or university, post-graduate students will 
receive between $25 and Those 
who have already completed a year’s study may 
Funds will be 


$30 a month. 
earn as much as $40 a month. 
allotted to various universities according to the 
number of advanced degrees bestowed last year. 
Plans have already been announced for giving 
work to thousands of regular college students at 
$15 a month and for paying the expenses of 


destitute high-school pupils. 


THE action of Dr. Harold G. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools of New York City, in dis- 
WPA 
projects following their participation in a three- 
hour strike on August 21, has been approved by 
the Board of Superintendents of the school 
No action has as yet been taken as to 
their 


missing eighty-nine relief teachers on 


system. 


whether dismissed teachers would lose 


standing on eligible lists. 


Deraits of the plans for the new building of 
the George Warren Brown Department of Social 
Work at Washington University have been an- 
nounced. The structure will cost $250,000 and 
will be three stories high, of Tudor-Gothie archi- 
tecture, 221 feet long and 88 feet wide, and will 
have a tower on the northeast corner. It will be 
completed for use by next September. The 
building will be used by the departments of 
science, sociology, anthro- 


history, political 
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pology and social work. There will be a lar, 
social room on the second floor, designed and 
furnished in accordance with the terms of the 
gift. There will be an auditorium with seating 
capacity of five hundred and an exhibition lobby. 
This will contain a lecture auditorium seating 
200. The basement will be fitted for the story 
age of public documents relating to public yw 
fare. There will be a working laboratory on the 
third floor. 
have a large reading room and stacks providing 
for a library of 40,000 volumes. 


The upper part of the tower wil] 


REORGANIZATION of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Maryland, which 
aims at decreasing the size of departments and 
bringing faculty and students into closer con- 
tact, has been announced by H. C. Byrd, acting 
president of the university. Four new d part- 
ments have been created, the work of the junior 
and senior classes will be organized into three 
divisions, and faculty members will be assigned 
small groups of freshmen in the changes which 
will go into effect when the university opens 
on September 16. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that at 
the Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry, which recently ended an eight weeks’ 
session at Pomona, N. Y., the problems of labor, 
organized and unorganized, were studied by 
fifty-one working women from fifteen states and 
England. The school, which has been held for 
fourteen years on the campus of Bryn Maw 
College, was moved this season to Mt. Ivy, neat 
Pomona, in the Ramapo Hills, and was given in 
camp surroundings. The students were divided 
into three groups of seventeen each, with an in 
structor in economies and English attached 
each unit. The regular plan is to use practical 
questions brought up by students from their 
own actual problems, as points of departure for 
class discussion and instruction. Among the 
questions studied were: “What are the funda- 
mental differences between the objectives of th 
Communists, Socialists, Communist Opposition 
and the Workers’ Party?” “Is the trade union 
the organization to lead us into a new social 
order?” “How ean women workers be organ- 
ized most effectively?” and “What can we learn 
trom the history of the United States labor 
movement that will help workers solve their 
present problems?” 
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pLE UNIVERSITY has announced the es- 
ment of a biological field station at 
- Bridge, N. J., in the heart of the pine 

for the use of summer school students 

, courses in field botany and field zoology. 

Students will live in tents and will have access 

iacent cedar bogs, salt and fresh-water 

es and fields of pitch pine and oak. Spe- 
study of fossil material in the New Jersey 
ys also will be made. 

\v the Massachusetts State College reorgani- 
n of departments containing courses in eco- 
es, to take effect at the beginning of the 
academie year, has been announced by Dr. 

P. Baker. The present department of 
tural economies, as now organized, will 
erged with the department of farm man- 
ent, henceforth to be known as the depart- 
of agricultural economics and farm man- 
ent. Dr. Adrian H. Lindsey, professor of 
tural economies, will be the chairman of 
ew department, which will become a part of 
Division of Agriculture. The present de- 

‘tment of economies, history and sociology 
he separated into two departments. The 
n of economies will become the department 
nomies with Professor Alexander E. Cance, 

sent head of the department of agricultural 

History and sociology will 


nies, as head. 
i. separate department under Professor A. 
rson Mackimmie. 


Dr. Ray Lyman WILbour, president of Stan- 
| University, has been appointed to the presi- 
icy of the Motion Picture Research Council. 
phen P. Cabot, acting chairman of the ex- 
ve committee, states that a national film 


/ 


titute will be established in Washington act- 
ng as a clearing house for information and 
promotion of educational motion pictures. Dr. 
Wilbur succeeds Mrs. August Belmont, who has 
resigned because of ill health. Dr. A. Lawrence 


T 


uOwell, formerly president of Harvard Univer- 





y, will continue as honorary president. Her- 
bert S. Houston, chairman of the council’s com- 
mittee on information, disclosed that the council 
uld transfer its national headquarters from 
New York to San Francisco on June 1. The 
reason for the shift, he said, was that the work 
of improving motion pictures—the council’s 
primary task at present—ean be more effec- 
tively carried on close to the picture industry’s 
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“With this national film in- 
having as its chief purpose 


producing center. 
stitute established, 
encouraging the production of educational pie- 
tures, and with the council in operation on the 
Pacifie Coast, it is believed that the country 
will be in position to make greater progress than 
The Mo- 


formed in 


ever toward getting better pictures.” 
tion Pieture Research Council was 
1928, with the late Dr. John Grier Hibben, of 
Princeton, as its chairman, to promote studies 
of the social value of motion pictures and to 
apply its findings to improving the movies. A 
$200,000 gift from the Payne Fund made the 


research work possible. 


A NEWLY-DEVISED curriculum designed to give 
those taking first year of high-school work a 
better opportunity to select their secondary 
school course is being introduced with the fall 
term in the Searboro Collegiate Institute, To- 
ronto. The 
Department of Education for consideration and 


innovation was submitted to the 
given approval for a one-year experiment. All 
the three hundred pupils in the first form will 
take the same course of instruction during the 
first five months and after that time each pupil 
may choose between a matriculation or commer- 
cial eourse. Such subjects as English literature 
and composition, spelling, mathematies and sev- 
eral other subjects are common to both courses, 
but this year’s students are not asked to spe- 


cialize during the first part of the term. 


A SPECIAL dispatch from Walter Duranty to 
The New York Times states in part that “Hence- 
forth discrimination in the 


Soviet public schools against children of former 


there will be no 
aristocrats, officers, business men, Kulaks and 
the like. A decree published over the signature 
of Joseph Stalin, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist party, and Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Commissars, expressly 
forbids inquiry into a pupil’s antecedents be- 
yond his age and name and the name and ad- 
Other 


decree stress the need for better discipline not 


dress of his parents. clauses of the 
only in school hours but during leisure—that is 
to say, teachers are expected to take an interest 
in the ‘whole social life’ of pupils, encourage 
them to play games as well as work and help 
them out in individual difficulties that may arise 


in their homes.” 




















THE INDIVIDUALISTIC PROFESSOR 

THE university professor is a surviving speci- 
men of the rugged individualist who finds him- 
self outside the patterns of organized and in- 
tegrated human effort in the approaching age 
of collectivism. He is inelined to resent the 
growing tendencies toward standardization and 
functional organization as applied to the teach- 
ing profession. He is skeptical about the super- 
vision incident to functional organization, and 
until his questions are answered he will be 
resistant to change. 

Would not uniform methods of teaching im- 
posed by functional experts tend to break down 
the university ideal, which is a society of sehol- 
ars rather than an efficient, smoothly working 
mass production organization? Should uniform 
methods of transmitting the wisdom of the ages 
Would not stand- 


ardization stultify the teacher? 


be imposed on the professor? 


the 


standardization is 


Character and personality training of 


student is a field in which 


similarly inappropriate. How can the eapaci- 
ties and aspirations, varied and complex to the 
nth degree, of each individual student be mea- 
sured by methods ordinarily routine in applica- 
tion? 

There is much merit in the relation of teacher 
and student traditionalized by Mark Hopkins, 
the ideal teacher, on one end of the log and the 
student on the other end. Is not every college 
teacher justified in wanting to be as unrestrained 
profession as Mark Hopkins? Why 
should the personality of a great teacher be 


in his 


thwarted by emphasis on interdependence and 
cooperation ? 


The answers to these questions have not been 


agreed upon by university administrators. Col- 
lege teaching therefore may be the last field to 
submit to the encroachments of the rapidly 


advaneing functional pattern of society with 
all its ramifications in the integration of human 
effort. 
this new type of relations, a pattern supposedly 


The individual is inevitably merged in 
utterly inconsistent with the academie freedom 
so jealously guarded, and properly so, in higher 
education. 

But university professors themselves reeog- 
the fact that traditional 
not working out satisfactorily. 


nize individualism is 


After an exten- 
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sive survey by a group of leading educators 
under the auspices of the American Association 
of University Professors, which is now being 
much discussed among college faculties, the fo)- 
lowing pronouncement was made by the com. 
mittee : 

College teachers are for the most part a law w 
themselves. They have less supervision than js 


given to men in almost any other profession, 
Hardly anywhere else are men employed to do what 
they please in any way they please. This rare lib 
erty often leads to an attitude of nonchalant in. 
difference with respect to their relation between 
procedure and Relatively 


teachers stop to ask themselves what they are 1 


few colleg 


results. 


ing to accomplish, and still fewer proceed to find 
out whether they are accomplishing it. 

In spite of the liberty of university teachers, 
with opportunities for each to be a guide, coun- 
selor and friend, as well as teacher of students, 
so-called mass production methods have crept 
into our universities. It is a well-known fact 
that a student may go through four years in 
college with his contacts with teacher and fellow 
students as impersonal as during a railway 
journey. Credits and grade points, quite in 
adequate devices for measuring the student's 
achievement, have developed. Rules and regula 
tions have grown up around registrars’ offices 
which subordinate university officers have in- 
stalled in imitation of the efficiency of the busi- 
ness world. Authorization to use this red tape 
has been given by vote of the faculties and by 
hard-pressed major university officers, who also 
have relied on rules for the furtherance of edu- 
sation. These rules have been initiated in many 
-ases partially to offset the evils incident to the 
unusual liberty of the professors. 

However, even the conservative academic halls 
can not withstand the methods and patterns o! 
the everyday world. A quarter century ag 
professors, according to present standards, were 
jacks-of-all-trades. They did 
work, looked after the upkeep of their build- 
ings, scattered their energies in many tasks 
quite remote from teaching, research, guidanc 
of students. The professor is slowly coming to 
realize that his efficiency, as well as the efficien 
of the and industrial worker, 
depends on dividing his work so that he will d 
only the work for which he is best fitted. Ac- 


lawieal 
ererica: 


much 


business man 
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ting, record keeping, purchasing, care of 
hysical plant, have become specialized services 


med with a high degree of business effi- 


s in the field of educational administration, 
d student personnel administration, that 
s a lag in application of the functional 
ple of organization which has become 
en into the warp and woof of business and 
istry. The organization structure of univer- 
ties is still along the lines followed by Moses, 
. chose “rulers of thousands, rulers of hun- 
rulers of fifties, rulers of tens” to aid 
and reserved the hard problems for him- 
The modern business executive determines 
kind of duties to be performed, and then 
nts specialists to look after the hard tasks 
But in 
‘sities the hard problems continue to be 


ihout the entire organization. 
to the president by the teaching staff, 
re slow to acquiesce in a new administra- 
e pattern. 
The development of the management fune- 
n naturally follows the development and con- 
the 
rganization, which in universities is, of course, 


itration of primary function of an 


teaching. Professional men invariably resent 
supervision by any individual not a member of 
heir profession. But the teacher overlooks the 
that management as applied to professions 
nsists largely in providing aids and facilities 
r the highly skilled specialist rather than in 
‘tatorial supervision. Craftsmen were simi- 
opposed to supervision before the period 
-called seientifie management. 

Departmental executives, deans, directors, are 
selected from the teaching group, and the man- 
agement aspects of their new jobs are likely to 
be incidental to the particular type of teaching 
or which they were trained. Their point of 
view as managers is therefore likely to be sub- 
ective, or empirical, rather than objective and 
cientific. In brief, management is accepted as 
sort of necessary evil within our universities 
n spite of the magnitude and complexity of the 
management problems of higher education. 

The individualism of the professor has pro- 
ted itself into the departmental organization 
structure of our universities to an amazing de- 
gree. There is much departmental self-deter- 
mination. Professor Dodge, director of the 
survey of the American Association of Univer- 
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sity Professors, wrote in the New York Times, 
December 25, 1932, that one of the chief sources 
of difficulty in university administration is the 
“over-emphasis upon departmental organization. 
More than is sometimes realized, departments 
are the most important single influence in a 
college or university. It is the opinion of many 
college professors that departments have been 
devoted to self-aggrandizement rather than to 
service. Excessive duplication of courses, re- 
fusal to send students to other departments for 
needed related courses and bidding for students 
by lowering standards are some of the faults 
charged. These evil effects are recognized every- 
where but little is done to remedy them.” 

In early stages of functional organization 
there is almost inevitably a high centralization 
which also has its disadvantages. Centralization 
of university libraries is a case in point. In 
the early stages of library administration there 
is a tendeney to house all books in one place. 
this 
apparent, departmental and school libraries in 


As the disadvantages of policy become 
charge of specialized librarians are established, 
thus bringing the books nearer to the students, 
who have daily use of them. All libraries are, 
however, coordinated under one head librarian. 
Thus it is seen that in later stages of organiza- 
tion development there is a decentralization of 
the actual work with central supervision. 

As the findings of modern scholars are break- 
ing down the walls between the different fields 
of knowledge, the walls set up by rigid depart- 
mental organization become less justifiable. A 
department therefore becomes only a point of 
attack 


departmental 


departure from which to problems. 


Mueh shifting of neighbors is 
taking place nowadays under such titles as in- 
stitutes, divisions, experimental colleges. Al- 
though these methods of reorganization tend to 
break down entrenched departmentalism, they 
are primarily a continuation of the departmen- 
tal type of organization. 

Functionalization of business operations of 
the university has reached a comparatively high 
degree of development, although there is still 
opportunity for much further aid to the teacher 
by the business function, especially in providing 
Student personnel adminis- 


clerical facilities. 


tration is gradually centralizing. The selection, 
supervision and welfare of the teaching staff is 


still largely within the departmental units. A 
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happy medium between departmental autonomy 
and segregation of work by functions is hard to 
find in a university, as indeed it also is in busi- 
ness and other fields. 

Fear of imposed standardization in teaching 
methods has been the wolf which has contributed 
the rugged individualist in 
College teachers are 


to the survival of 
the teaching profession. 
inevitably more divergent in their views and 
habits than almost any other group of people, 
divergent fields of 
In addition, they 
seem to that the 


that they are college teachers justifies individual 


partially because of their 


teaching and associations. 


assume sometimes mere fact 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasies which are to be 


The 


academic freedom tenet is also too frequently 


expected and tolerated without complaint. 


raised as a smoke screen when criticism is 
directed toward a college professor. 

Whether or not the work of the teacher should 
be inspected by classroom visits of the president 
and his specialists in teaching efficiency, or the 
young teacher should undergo a_ preliminary 
training similar to the interneship of doctors, 
or the examining function should be segregated 
from the teaching function, are problems of 
engaging the attention of 


organization now 


many of our faculties. University circles are 
beginning to realize that there are fundamental 
principles in every form of human association 
and that efficient methods of management are 
applicable in higher education just as well as in 
business. 

The budget has too frequently given sanction 
to the inertia of accumulated traditions in the 
university. The budget once set up can not be 
changed—it is like the laws of the Medes and 
The budget should be kept flexible, 
is an aid instead of a 


Persians. 
subject to change. It 
substitute for the management. 

The advocates of functional organization, in 
which each person is employed for the task for 
which he is best suited, point out that rugged 
individualism can not exist in this type of human 
The task of each must be integrated 
Self must be subordi- 
A religious 


association. 
with the tasks of others. 
nated to the good of the whole. 
fervor is almost necessary to bring about, volun- 
tarily, this losing of self. But when one loses 
one’s self he becomes a participant in other lives 
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than his own. As time goes on the university 
professor will find that his usefulness, and ys 
personal satisfactions, will be greater throug! 
functional Without the 
respect, even his sense of freedom, he will receiy, 
benefit from the supervision or kindly advice 


aides. loss of self 


other experts. 

After all, functional organization is on y 
natural growth. Functionalization is inevitah), 
in instruction, research, student personne! ad- 
ministration, as it is in society itself. The wis. 
dom of Mark Hopkins reached only the student 
on the other end of the log. Through the ecor- 
related functioning of many persons the Mark 
Hopkins of to-morrow may speak to the whol, 
world. 

J. B. Sprer 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


MAKING POLITICALLY MINDED 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Proressor LAsKI and others have pointed out 
that the American undergraduate is not as in- 
terested in political questions as his European 
contemporary. The greater concern of conti- 
nental students can not be attributed, the writer 
believes, to superior teaching methods abroad, 
but the disparity is a challenge to our institu- 
tions of higher learning. The increasing com- 
plexity of the problems confronting government 
makes it imperative that it be able to command 
the best brains the colleges can produce. The 
Civil Service in Great Britain gets the cream 
of its university graduates, and the attainment 
by the U. S. Civil Service of a comparabl 
position is partly conditioned on making our 
youth as politically minded as their English 
cousins. The continuance of democratic forms 
of government may depend on the active and 
informed participation of college graduates.’ 

These considerations impel the teacher of the 
social sciences to re-examine both the content o! 
courses and the method of their presentation. 
The question of printed matter offers little difi- 
culty. In addition to a wide choice of “theory” 
or “principles” texts it is now possible to secur 
books presenting selections from the best 0! 
public and scientifie discussions of current prob- 
lems. This is an important point for schools 

1See William E. Mosher, National Municipal 
Review, January, 1935, p. 38. 
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And at 
ne of these is completely revised each year. 


limited library appropriations. 


etropolitan press prints the complete texts 
snifieant official and lay pronouncements. 
t professors take their classes on observation 
to the legislative, executive and judicial 
es of government as well as factories and 
The special “internships” in government 
vailable in Washington are very valuable 
ected upper classmen. 
writer has found that requiring introduc- 
students to take part in the public solution 
problems studied is an indispensable 
to classroom activity. The members of 
it is true, have encour- 
their 
The newspapers, 


college faculties, 


their students to use influenee in 
s of exceptional stress. 
sarried pictures of under- 


These 


ties, however, have been regarded as side 


xample, have 
tes lobbying in state legislatures. 


and have probably not been planned as 
rral parts of instruction. 
the 
with this required citizenship 


courses in which writer has been 


menting 
is called introductory economics-govern- 
ud is limited to freshmen. The printed 
on contemporary problems assigned 
eading and the elassroom discussions are 
|, so far as practicable, to coincide with the 
usideration of them by legislative and execu- 
The student will be reading, for 
nstance, about the merits and shortcomings of 


thority. 


ne, sales and other taxes at the time the 
The 
or’s institution happens to be located in a 
capital, and students who are permanent 


legislature is framing tax legislation. 


lents of Maryland are required to speak to 
the representative from their local areas about 
important pending legislation. The issues are 
developed by readings, reports and lectures, and 
the student, in talking to his legislator, takes the 
side he prefers. 

One of the first things that the student “lobby- 
” finds out is that decisions on how to vote 
may not be made by the legislator but by the 
This gives the student an introduction to 
the place of the machine in government. The 
question of the relative merits of different types 
of taxation have more meaning if the student 
must go over them for the purpose of deciding 
arguments he will use to his legislator. 
| even freshmen in college are near enough 
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to voting age to ensure that the legislator will 
give them a courteous hearing. 

In election years each member of the elass is 
required to do a minimum of one-half day’s 
work for the precinct organization of the po- 
The 


party executives have given hearty cooperation. 


litical party of his choice. more active 
They do not need to be told about the value of 
extra runners on election day. If the student 
has no pronounced leaning towards any political 
party he is assigned to a local better govern- 
ment league. Students who live too far away 
to return to their homes for election day are 
sent to the party executives of the areas con- 
tiguous to the college. 

Problems debated in Congress naturally oe- 
cupy a large proportion of the time of the 


Where 


coineides with debate on the Senate floor. 


consideration 
The 
students write to their Senators and Represen 
The instructor 


course. feasible class 


tatives on controversial points. 
selects the issue and the student writes on the 
side he chooses. A small committee of the best 
the 


consistency and 


for 
Those 
which do not meet the required standard are 
The fact that the teacher does not 
see them and asks the students not to tell him 


men in elass examines them content, 


logical form. letters 


rewritten. 
which side they take is a safeguard against any 


hint The letter-heads earry the 
home addresses of the students, and no reference 


of coercion. 


is made to the writers being college students. 
There is every reason to believe that the manner 
of presentation is not inferior to the run of mail 
which congressmen receive. A superior letter 
may bring a personally dictated response. It 
probably is safe to guess that the answers re- 
ceived contain no more than the average ratio 
of stereotyped replies. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as is well known, has urged 
citizens to write him on questions affecting their 
welfare. This encouragement, the new discre- 
tionary powers given to the executive and the 
dependence on government caused by the con- 
tinuing depression has brought White House 
correspondence to unprecedented peace-time 
levels. Writing to the President and to the 
governor of the state is logically a part of our 
program. Such letters, our experience shows, 
should be concentrated in the fall of the year 
when Congress and state legislatures are not in 
session. 
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It is essential, as already stated, to avoid even 
the appearance of compelling students to follow 
the teacher’s view The very nature ot the work 

ikes it necessary for the instructor to see to it 


fair presen- 


hat the student has the benefit of a | 


tat both sides. But this does not mean that 
the prolessor 1s to refrain Trom letting the 

ident know his own conclusions. Scholarship 
can not evade the problem of evaluation. It is 
not alwavs desirable to present either or alter- 
native hoth and also has its place. Framing a 
tax program, for example, may eall for the 
idvor acy ot more than one kind of a tax. 

The writer is under no illusions about the 
influence his students alone may have on pend- 
l { itive or exeeutive decisions. There 
vill be more likelihood of earrying weight in 
cour and state than in national affairs. But 
if a number of teachers in the field of the social 
ciences lead their students into the arena of 
Federal Government conflicts students may win 


The 


any rate, will learn something about 


a share in shaping the nation’s course. 
students, at 


economic issues and governmental processes. It 
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is hoped that some of them will develop enoug 
solicitude about the contemporary scene to mal 
habitual. A 
committee of the Social Science Research (o 


such activity recent report of 


cil to the National Planning Board states: 
The time has come when the public schools of t} 
United States 


than they have ever done in the past preparat 


should undertake more vig 


of future citizens for their duties by introducing 


4 


them to instruction of a definite and well-organized 


i 


type relating to social problems. ... A_ better 
understanding of the nature and functions of goy 


ernment should be cultivated among young peopl 

Required citizenship activity in institutions 
of higher learning may be found to be a depend 
It will be noted 
that the work outlined here deals with freshmen: 


able ally in such a program. 


the definite effort to make party workers out 
the “abler and more public-spirited” students, 
stressed by Professor Mosher, would logically 
follow in the junior, senior and graduate years 
JULIAN S. Duncan 
St. JOHN’s COLLEGE 
ANNAPOLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
CALIFORNIA 


IN 


THe 1935 legislature of California was econ- 


fronted with a group of problems and issues 
which were probably more serious in nature and 
difficult of solution than those which have chal- 
lenged any previous legislature in the history of 
the state. Financial problems loomed particu- 


larly large. In addition to the problem of the 
state budget involving a program of expendi- 
tures to meet the many and varied needs of state 
government, the problem of securing the neces- 


difficult. This 


problem was complicated by a huge deficit which 


sary revenues Was even more 


had been accumulated. The existing tax system 
Due 


partly to the transfer of operative property to 


and sources of revenues were inadequate. 


local tax rolls it became necessary to find new 


tax sources for state revenue. A second group 


of problems centered about social security. In 
common with other states and the nation as a 


whole, it was necessary for California to partiei- 


pate to an increasing degree in a sound relief 
Without 
many problems, it is apparent 


program. mentioning other of the 


that the task 
facing the 1935 legislature was indeed a tre- 
mendous one. 

Many of the problems of the legislature 1n- 
volved education. School district reorganization, 
the status of the teachers colleges, district junior 


college support, teacher tenure and teacher re- 


< 
tirement were among the major educational , 
problems considered. While problems relating 
to education were not the most important trom 
the standpoint of their urgency, nevertheless a 
education as we conceive it is of first importance ‘ 
as a state function, and educational problems : 
receive due consideration. he 
During the course of the legislative session mh 
just completed, a most agreeable relationship . 
prevailed between the legislature and its various | 
committees on the one hand and the state depart- I 
ment of education and other organizations rep- abi 


resenting the educational interests of the state e 


+F 


= In 


on the other hand. Persons interested in 











of particular educational bills were 


full opportunity to present their 


the legislative committees han- 
During the rush of the last few days of the 
n particular, were representatives of 


yn extended rather unusual courtesies. 
before the session closed, the superintendent 
e instruetion was invited by the lien- 
yvernor to sit and advise with him econ- 
the action which should be taken on the 
lueational measures which remained for 


The advice 


eration before adjournment. 
iperintendent was followed by the senate 
‘tically all instances. Similar courtesies 
extended to other members of the depart- 
f education staff. As the time approached 
adjournment several instances occurred 
bills were passed almost unanimously and 
discussion upon recommendation by a 

ver of the legislature made on the basis of 
val of the bill by a member of the depart- 
This was particularly true in the assem- 

he attitude of the state administration in 


tion with the state department of educa- 


n on legislation affecting education has been 
tremely cooperative. 


have 


There is assurance that 
tically which 


bills 
1 th 


the legislature will be signed by the gov- 


all educational 
In certain cases, the passage of bills was 
sisted through the influence of a favorable 
le on the part of the administration. 
Now that the legislature has completed its 
The 


tment of a tax program which gives prom- 


rk it is possible to appraise the results. 


se of balancing the budget and wiping out the 
te deficit is an accomplished fact. The in- 
uration of a state income tax as a part of 





Ss program is a step in the direction of a more 
table tax system. The income tax will oper- 
to distribute the tax burden more nearly in 

ordance with ability to support government 

The 


us relief measures and forms of social se- 


in most other forms of state taxation. 


irity legislation which were passed will very 
finitely stimulate the recovery movement. 

In the field of edueation as a result of 1935 
egisiation, the essential structure of the state 


educational system has been well maintained. 


in addition, certain constructive changes have 
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been effected. A summary of all 1935 legisla- 
tion affecting education will be presented in a 
bulletin to be issued by the department of edu- 
cation in the near future. A few of the major 
changes are mentioned here. 

The legislature passed the bill introduced at 
the request of the department of education 
effecting the unification of school districts with 
coterminous boundaries and governed by boards 
The bill awaits the sig- 


If signed, the bill will 


of identical personnel. 
nature of the governor. 
eliminate the confusion now existing where a 
governing board must meet separately as an 
elementary school board, as a high school board 
and possibly as a junior college board. All 
employees in such unified districts will become 
employees of the unified district, thus making 
possible the transfer of employees between dif- 
ferent levels of the school system without loss of 
tenure. The chief advantages of the bill lie in 
the consolidation of the fiscal affairs of the sev- 
eral districts within a unified district and in the 
simplification of educational and business man- 
agement. 

The state teachers colleges have been made 
state colleges by Assembly Bill 174, which was 
signed by the governor. This action will have 
the effect of further liberalizing these institu- 
tions and of making educational opportunities 
beyond the high school more freely available to 
the youth of the 


state 


state. Furthermore, the 


budgets of the teachers colleges were 
increased by approximately 104 per ecent., thus 
relieving to some extent the pressure of severe 
It is defi- 


nitely the intent of these institutions to continue 


financial limitations in the colleges. 


as their major function the responsibility for 
teacher training. 

Junior college support will be placed upon a 
somewhat better basis than during the previous 
biennium. The previous legislative appropria- 
tion was sufficient to apportion but $85.43 in 
1933-34, and $94.40 in 1934-35 to district junior 
colleges per unit of average daily attendance in 
addition to $2,000 per district junior college. 
Senate Bill 984, now awaiting the governor’s 
signature, provides that there must be added to 
the junior college fund from. the state general 
fund sufficient moneys to permit the apportion- 
ment of $2,000 to each district junior college, 
plus $90 for each unit of average daily attend- 
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ance. If this bill is not signed, apportionments 
to district junior colleges will be governed by 
the appropriation made in the budget which 
amounts to $90 per estimated unit of average 
daily attendance. 

A better plan of teacher retirement is pro- 
vided by Assembly Bill 794, now before the 
governor. This bill provides for larger contri- 
butions from teachers than does the present 
plan, and further provides for more liberal 
retirement salaries.' 

In anticipation of the 1937 legislature, pro- 
posals for legislation affecting education should 
be planned well in advance on the basis of eare- 
ful consideration of the educational needs of 
the state. A program of educational legislation 
should be formulated which will cover the solu- 
tion of the major problems confronting educa- 
tion. It is highly essential that all educational 
interests should unite in the development and 
support of such a program. The number of 
bills introduced should be kept to a minimum so 
that attention may be concentrated on major 
issues. There should be absolute unity within 
the profession with respect to the legislative 
program. Experience during previous sessions 
of the legislature shows convincingly that prog- 
ress is difficult indeed if different groups repre- 
senting education are not in agreement. Long- 
term planning on a cooperative basis by all 
educational interests promises the best results 


for educational legislation in the future. 


VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL” 

Most of Pennsylvania’s two million school 
boys and girls started willingly to school on 
Tuesday, the day after Labor Dav. I say will- 
ingly, because children no longer dread the 
opening of school. In most schools to-day the 
uninteresting “humdrum” of school has been 
replaced by interesting activities. A great per- 
centage of modern youth actually like to go to 
school. They enter classrooms on the opening 
day with high hopes and look forward to the 
school year with great expectations. 

Some one has asked why children go so will- 


1 The essential features of this bill are summar- 
ized in California Schools, VI: 190-191, June, 1935. 
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ingly to school nowadays. The answer js to hp 
found partly in the following, which tells why, 
going to school is an opportunity, not 
unpleasant task : 

Buildings and Grounds Are More Attractiy, 


Throughout the summer, builders, painters, cay. 
penters and other workers have been busily e) 
gaged making Pennsylvania’s school buildings 
and grounds more attractive and more livable. 

Teachers Are Better Prepared. Thousands 
of Pennsylvania’s teachers have been traveling, 
carrying on independent study, working or 
tending courses and classes in colleges and uni 
versities to better prepare themselves to assume 
their responsibilities as teachers and leaders of 
young people. 

Administration Is More Effective. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have been planning pr 
grams, schedules and courses to better meet thi 
needs of Pennsylvania’s children. 

Libraries and Books Are Improved. Libra 
ries have been improved, new instructional mat 





rial secured and the latest equipment installed 
to improve the teaching process. 

Children’s Interests and Needs Are Consid- 
ered. The work of Pennsylvania schools 
been more and more directed toward meeting t! 
interests and needs of Pennsylvania’s children 
Instructional programs are being directed 
toward life experience. Purposeful activities 
supplant formal, meaningless exercises. 

Success Is Encouraged. Giving every child 
an opportunity to succeed replaces a “take it or 
leave it” attitude. Harsh words and discour- 
aged attitudes have given way to words 0! 
encouragement and appreciation. 

Cooperation with the Home. To achieve any 
large degree of security for children in school, 
there must be greater cooperation with homes. 
Homes have their problems and their worries. 
These are reflected in the attitude and the con- 
duct of children. It is only through close co- 
operation and understanding on the part of the 
school of the child’s environment that he can be 
led to grow in those traits of character so esse! 
tial for successful living. 

School Programs Are Revised. There should 
be no school program that can not be changed 
at any time in response to children and commu- 
nity needs. By responding to the needs of child 
life, schools will continue to merit the confidence 
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se who come to it willingly in increasing 
rs each year. Lester K. Ape, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Pennsylvania 


TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
s is a eritical period for the schools of our 
On behalf of the Department of Super- 
nee of the National Edueation Associa- 
n, | extend greetings and pledge to you that 
rganization will endeavor, through every 
able means, to make this a good year for 
e real teacher is always pioneering, because 
ihood is ever a frontier and each oncoming 
neration is confronted with new discoveries of 
ce and additions to the accumulated knowl- 


re of the past. Every year adds untold riches 
the fields of human knowledge. The curricu- 
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lum of to-day is rapidly changing to meet the 
ever-shifting problems of society. And even the 
old knowledge is always new to each succeeding 
group of children as they pass through the 
schools. 

The educator shapes the future of democracy 
by building right ideals, habits and attitudes 
into the lives of young citizens. The teacher 
holds the most sacred trust within the gift of 
society and is the maker of history. America 
will never rise higher than her teachers. 

May the year that lies ahead be one of re- 
newed consecration on the part of all of us who 
teach or deal with teaching, and a year of in- 
creased appreciation on the part of our people 
generally of the function of the schools in effect- 
ing the purposes of our democracy. 

A. J. STODDARD, 

President, Department of Superintendence 


QUOTATIONS 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN TWO STATES 
CrrizENS of Illinois should take pride in the 
pport which their present state administration 
viving to tax-supported higher education. 

Under bills of the recently-adjourned Legisla- 

ture, as approved by Governor Horner, the 
University of Illinois will receive $12,103,802 
the next two years, an increase of more than 
$500,000 over the appropriations for the last 
two years. The Dlinois normal universities will 
eceive approximately $3,260,000, the item for 
iries and wages at these teacher-training in- 
stitutions alone having been increased from $2,- 
599,500 in 1933 to $2,914,150. While the legis- 
itors did not solve the revenue problems of 
their elementary schools, they brought them 
substantial relief with a biennial appropriation 
nereasing the state aid distributive fund to 
school districts from $21,000,000 to $26,000,000. 

How do these figures sound to Missourians? 

If they have the effect they should have, they 

will drive home the fact that Missouri must 

make up its mind to spend more money on its 

‘tate university and other state-supported edu- 

ational institutions. A few weeks ago we were 

ommending the recent Missouri Legislature, 
so much because it had appropriated the 
comparatively small sum of $3,220,000 for the 

University of Missouri, but because the appro- 


priation represented an increase of $1,348,000 
over the 1933 appropriation and so gave rise to 
the hope that a new era had dawned! 

The University of Missouri, as we have said 
repeatedly, deserves a chance to develop in keep- 
ing with its fine academie traditions and its long 
years. The chance will come as Missourians 
begin to look on higher education as do the peo- 
ple of LIllinois—as an investment well worth 
making.—The St. Lows Post-Dispatch. 


THE OPEN-AIR LIBRARY 

BRYANT PARK is the name of the open space 
back of the New York Publie Library. Beneath 
it lies a reservoir of the Water System. For 
years it has been the slightly frayed loafing 
place of the city’s unemployed. By the magic 
of taste and ingenuity it has suddenly become 
one of New York’s loveliest spots, a breathing 
space where sycamores offer shade and ivy takes 
the place of trampled grass. 

But the city has not wished to have this park 
seem less friendly to the unemployed, certainly 
not in these days when this category covers so 
large a section of society, and the Publie Li- 
brary has, at Dr. Lydenberg’s initiative, begun 
to offer open-air book service to all and sundry. 
At one end of the shaded walk, close by the great 
seated statue of William Cullen Bryant, the Ex- 
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tension Division of the Library under Ruth 
Wellman has opened up for business with three 
bookstacks on wheels, a couple of magazine 
tables, one for the librarian in charge and relief 
workers who are helping. 

No deposit is charged though names and ad- 
dresses are asked. If some books disappear, 
they are not from regular library stock, though 
the assortment is excellent. The spirit of the 


place is friendly and informal and after a day 


INAUGURAL CONFERENCE AT REED 
COLLEGE 

A THREE-DAY conference in which leading edu- 
eators throughout the United States were invited 
to join with faculty, students, alumni and inter- 
ested citizens characterized the inauguration of 
Dexter Merriam Keezer as fourth president of 
Reed College. Instead of presenting the usual 
inaugural address, Dr. Keezer chose to follow a 
carefully planned conference organized about 
important issues confronting higher education in 
general and Reed College in particular. Par- 
ticipation proved to be extremely active and re- 
sults were highly gratifying. 

In preparation for the conference, committees 
of the faculty with the aid of students assembled 
detailed material giving important information 
and perspective as a background to the diseus- 
sions. These were supplied in advance to the 
conference guests in order that discussion might 
move forward from a more common background. 

Addressing the conference at its opening ses- 


sion, President Keezer stated: 


For some time past, in anticipation of an in- 
ugural ceremony at Reed College, I have been an 
id reader of printed records of such ceremonies 
at other colleges. Frankly I have found these 
records rather terrifying. I have observed that it 
is the general custom of the incoming president to 
state quite definitely the program which should be 
followed by the institution in question and some- 
times the course which should be followed by so- 
reneral, 


ciety in g 
I admire the confidence reflected in these 


While 
statements, it is not mine. Perhaps because I have 
spent a considerable part of my working life as a 


reporter of events which in advance of their occur- 


rence would have seemed incredible, I have become 





of hesitation, users began coming forward. | 
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hours are ten to seven and the books may be rea 
Books are taking the 


anywhere in the park. 
place of week-old sport pages as Bryant Park 


reading’ matter. 


The project is worth watching 


In a lovely setting on a shaded mall, hushed hy 


the dignified elevation of the great library, books 


are being made easily available in friendly spirit 
to the out-of-luck of all stratas of the éj: 
population.—The Library Journal. 
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increasingly hesitant to offer large-scale preseri 


tions to society. 


My confidence in prescribing for 
A if g f 


Reed College suffers from a variety of special 


straints. One is imposed by my profound res; 


for the accomplishments of the college befor 


came to it. 


in a spirit of great humility. 


As a consequence I approach my ¥ 


I am also restrair 


by my experience for the better part of a year 


studying the ways of the college and working wit 


it. This experience has made me deeply aware t! 
for the manifold problems confronting the colleg 


there are few, if any, solutions which can be « 


fidently certified in advance of testing. 


And, per 


haps for selfish reasons, I do not eare to court t 


possibility of having my inaugural statement 


come notable a few years hence primarily as a \ 


lection of unfulfilled promises. 


The problems framed for discussion were 1 


recognized as peculiar to Reed, but they wer 


directed specifically to Reed in order to give 


conereteness and value to the discussions. Thi 


five problems of the conference were as follows 


(1) How can and should Reed College proceed t 


improve its knowledge 


of the 


individual b 


grounds, interests, aptitudes and capabilities of 


students? 


(2) How ean the course of instruction offered | 
Reed College be better adapted to the individu 
needs, interests and aspirations of the student 
while keeping the college effectively and consis 
tently directed to its broad educational objectives 
as a liberal arts college? 

(3) How, for teaching and study, can Reed C 
lege draw more effectively upon materials availa! 
in the City of Portland and the Northwest? 


(4) How can the social and recreational set-u 





tony 


of Reed College, characterized by the absence 


formalized 


inter-collegiate 


athletics, 


fraternities 
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her recreational and social devices conven 
employed by American colleges, be im 
and made more generally appealing while 
ig to escape the evils it has successfully 
1? 
How can the necessities of Reed College stu- 
) earn money to pay their college expenses 
le to serve the educational program of these 
its more effectively ? 
Diseussions of each topie began with a brief 
ary given by some member of the Reed 
ty of what Reed had done and is doing 


“| meeting the problem. This was followed 


> 


pecifie suggestions offered by the invited 


ference leaders. This was followed by a gen- 
| seussion. 

ted conference leaders were as follows: 

1, Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia Univer- 
and director of the Cooperative Test Ser- 
of the American Council on Edueation, and 
‘illiam R. Wilson, direetor of administra- 
‘esearch, University of Washington. Topic 

Lewis W. Jones, director of social stud- 


es, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 
3, Dr. Staey May, assistant director, The 
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Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. H. F. Angus, 
head of department of economics, political sei- 
ence, commerce and sociology, University of 
British Topie 4, Dr. Wilham F. 
Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Topie 5, Miss Grace K. Willett, asso- 
ciate personnel director, Antioch College. 

The final 


voted to a summary and clarification of the ideas 


Columbia. 
Chicago. 


session of the conference was de- 
expressed in the discussions and to the inter- 
relation of the various problems. 

In organizing the conference effort was made 
to limit discussion groups to approximately 
seventy-five. However, as the conference pro- 
ceeded, interest increased to such an extent that 
Yet 


larger numbers in attendance active discussion 


limitation beeame impossible. even with 
was not curtailed and exchange of view-points 
was so active that only with some difficulty was 
a rather exacting schedule maintained. 

Careful stenographie record was kept of the 


discussions, and these will be compiled and 


briefed for publication. 


JAMES T. HAMILTON 
REED COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE INTELLIGENCE RANKING OF 250 
CITY COLLEGE HONOR STUDENTS 
Av graduation, in June, 1935, there were 321 

These 


were distributed among 250 different students. 


rary elections and awards given. 


Of these 250 students, 204 were members of the 


Vv session. 


The evening session students given 
mors were not ineluded in this report, owing 
to the faet that evening session students are not 


viven psychological tests. Table I gives the 


distribution of these 204 students in relation to 
the distribution of the honors and awards. 

It is of course realized that a number of stu- 
lents received more than one honor or award. 


Four students received two awards; three stu- 


s received two awards and the graduation 


honor eum laude; two students received two 


‘wards and the highest graduation honor magna 
haa) le . 2 . 

im laude; one student received four awards 
nd the hichee 
and the highest graduation honor magna cum 


nde 
AU, 


It is interesting to note, from the standpoint 
of the psychologist, that the ranking of the 
honor awards correlate with the psychological 
Phi Beta Kappa had the 
highest percentile rank; magna cum laude see- 


percentile ranking. 


ond highest percentile rank; second year honors 
third highest percentile rank; awards, prizes, 
medals fourth highest rank ; 


percentile cum 


laude fifth highest percentile rank. The com- 
paratively low average of the cum laude group 
ean be readily accounted for by the fact that the 
upper part of the group were given magna cum 
laude. 

A study of the individual seores made on the 
psychological tests brings two points of interest 
First, that the ranges of the 
seores (from the lowest to the highest) was quite 


to our attention. 
wide. We found one student in the group who 
fell in the twenty-fifth percentile of the psy- 
chological tests. On investigation, this student 
was found to be one who at the time of the tests 


was unable to do himself justice because of lan- 
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TABLE I 


Phi Beta 
Kappa 
Number of students re 
honors or elections 
Number of honor students hav- 
ing psychological score 
Average psychological percen- 
tile ranking of this group 
Average percentile rank of all 
City College students 
Per cent. of the group exceeding 
ing the average of their class 
Per cent. of the group exceeding 
the average of the test 
Per cent. of group in the upper 


quartile of their class 


difficulties. This 
time of the test 


guage student was called in 
at the 
covered. 

Wherever there is a low psychological seore 


will be 


and the situation dis- 


scholastic achievement, it 


seore can be accounted for 


and a high 
found that 


by some situation such as the one cited above. 


the low 


Studies made by the Personnel Bureau and re- 
ported on have shown very clearly that the pre- 
dictive value of the psychological tests is re- 
markably good. In fact, in the case of a nor- 
mal student, the correlation would be extremely 
high. 

On the other hand, we find students who, al- 
though they made high scores on the psycholog- 
ical tests, failed to 
This is readily understood when the 


have receive graduation 
honors. 
large number of graduates is considered; that 
they are very highly selected on the basis of in- 
telligence and ability to do college work and the 
comparatively small number of awards. 

Some of these students who make high scores 
have emotional difficulties, personality malad- 
justments, have concentrated their interest in 
extra-curricular activities, such as group work, 
athletics, ete., and are satisfied with the “gen- 
tleman’s” mark of C +. 

In general, all the information the Personnel 
Bureau has at its command, including these data 
and other sets of data, indicate quite clearly that 
in a very high percentage of cases, those stu- 


Magna 
| Cum Laude 





Awards 
Year Prizes 
Awards Medals 


— a 


Second 


71 


89.69 89.53 


dents who make high scores on the psychological 
tests get graduation honors. 
ARTHUR F. Payne 
JAMES D. Perry 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
New YorK 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and HARroLp H. MILLER. 
A Study-Book in General Science. Teacher’s 
Edition. Pp. viii+331. Illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman. $0.80. 

BuATz, WILLIAM E. and others. Nursery Educa- 
tion; Theory and Practice. Pp. 380. Morrow. 
$3.50. 

Hype, FLORENCE S. and RutH C. Stown. Safety 
Programs and Activities, for Elementary and 
Junior High Schools. Pp. 282. Beckley-Cardy. 
$1.25. 

PENDRY, ELIZABETH R. and HuGH HArTSHORNE. 
Organizations for Youth; Leisure Time and 
Character Building Procedures. Pp. 371. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $2.75. 

The Reference Shelf: Vol. 10, No. 5, Socialization 
of Medicine. Compiled by JuLia A, JOHNSEN. 
Pp. 335. H. W. Wilson. $0.90. 

RELLER, THEODORE L. Development of the City 
Superintendency of Schools in the United States. 
Pp. 357. Author, University of Pennsylvania. 
$2.50. 

SMITH, REED. 
High School. 
pany. $2.00. 

THURSTONE, Louis L. The Vectors of Mind; Mu- 
tiple-factor Analysis for the Isolation of Primary 
Traits. Pp. 281. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. FREDERICK 
S. Boas and Mary S. SERJEANTSON, Editors. Pp. 
387. Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


The Teaching of Literature in the 
Pp. 493. American Book Com- 





